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A BANANA PLANTATION IN GUATEMALA 


People all over the world eat bananas; but bananas grow 
best in countries with a tropical climate with plenty of 
moisture and rich soil. People who live in such tropical 
countries eat a great many bananas—they are quite an 
important item in their diet, as potatoes are in British 
people’s diet. But they usually grow many more than they 
eat and export vast quantities. Of all the fresh fruit carried 
by ships from one country to another, more than one-third 
is bananas. Less then ioo years ago people in many 
European countries and in North America seldom saw 
bananas; but now it has been discovered how to carry them 
long distances without their going bad, and so every fruit 
shop has bananas. 

Some of the best bananas in the world come from the 
Central American Republic of Guatemala. The climate and 
soil of the river valleys and plains of Guatemala are par¬ 
ticularly good for growing bananas, and so the banana 
industry is one of the most important in the country. 

Guatemala is one of several countries which make up the 
comparatively narrow strip of land which joins the con¬ 
tinents of North and South America. These countries of 
Central America separate the Pacific Ocean on the west 
from the Caribbean Sea, and beyond it the Atlantic Ocean, 
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on the east. They are often spoken of as the Caribbean 
Republics. They are all of them mountainous—Guatemala, 
perhaps, the most mountainous. A chain of mountains 
runs the whole way from Alaska in the far north to the 
southernmost tip of South America, forming a backbone 
along the west of both continents. In Central America the 
mountain barrier is thinner, but Guatemala has some 
high mountain peaks, some of them over 12,000 feet 
hi g h. 

Central America is a land of earthquakes and volcanoes. 
Guatemala has thirty-three volcanoes, several of which are 
still active—though only two have erupted during the 
present century. There are quite often, however, small 
earthquake shocks, and from time to time a big one which 
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VOLCANOES IN GUATEMALA 
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does a lot of damage. There is always the possibility that an 
earthquake may damage roads or railways, so that the crops 
cannot be sent to market or to the ports for export. 

But the volcanoes have done good as well as harm. Over 
thousands of years the volcanoes, when they have erupted, 
have poured out hot lava which ran down the valleys and 
spread over the land. When it cooled and weathered, this 
lava turned into a very rich soil. Still, today, the streams 
and rivers running down from the mountains bring a rich 
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mud with them which, when the rivers flood, is spread over 
the country. This is called 'alluvial soil’ and is excellent 
for agriculture. It is on this fertile alluvial soil that the 
banana plantations grow. 

The name Guatemala means 'Land of the Maya’. Long 
before America was discovered by Europeans, people 
called the Maya lived in Central America. In ancient days 
the Maya lived wandering lives, hunting wild animals and 
searching for food. But by the 7th century A.D., they had 
settled down, learnt the art of farming, and built quite large 
cities. They made fine stone buildings with beautiful 
carving, and they set up tall, massive, carved stone pillars, 
which they covered with the picture writing which they 
had invented. They worshipped many gods—sky gods, 
rain gods, gods of arts and crafts, and many others, and 
they built temples for them and had many religious festivals. 
They made and painted beautiful pots, wove and em¬ 
broidered cloth, and did fine gold and silver work. 

Some time in the 7th century they left their cities in 
Guatemala and moved northwards—why, we do not know, 
but perhaps because of a change of climate or because there 
were earthquakes. Then the tropical forest quickly grew 
all round and over their buildings, hiding them completely. 
Some have only recently been discovered in the jungle. 

Then, in the 12th century, some of the Maya people came 
back to Guatemala and settled round a big lake. They lived 
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TROPICAL FOREST BEFORE CLEARING 


there for several hundred years until in the 16th and 17th 
centuries the Spaniards conquered one after another of the 
lands of Central and South America. The Spaniards 
attacked and defeated the Maya and destroyed their 
kingdom. The Spaniards ruled Guatemala and the neigh¬ 
bouring countries for about 300 years, and they made the 
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native people, whom we call Indians though they have 
nothing to do with India, work for them. 

The Spaniards built cities on the pattern of the cities in 
Spain, with a central square and fine tall houses round it. 
Many settlers came out from Spain to find their fortune 
in the new land, and they built a fine capital city. But not 
long after it had been built it was almost entirely destroyed 
by earthquake. They built a new city on another site 
which they hoped would be safer. But more earthquakes 
and volcanic eruptions destroyed one part and then another 
part, until in 1773 a series of severe earthquakes laid the 
whole city in ruins. 



RUINS OF A CHURCH DESTROYED 
BY AN EARTHQUAKE 


A third time the Spaniards 
built a new capital, and this 
time they chose a place sur¬ 
rounded by deep ravines, 
which they hoped would 
protect the city from floods 
and earthquakes. They called 
their capital Guatemala City. 
It stands about 5,000 feet up 
in the mountains and has a 
far more pleasant climate 
than in the hot, steamy plains 
lower down. But even here 
the city has not entirely 
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escaped earthquakes. In 1917 several bad shocks damaged 
the city, and much of it had to be rebuilt. 

Damage by earthquakes is caused not only by the shocks 
shaking the buildings down but also by fires which break 
out in the ruins. An earthquake in the sea near the coast 
may send a great tidal wave to flood coastal towns, or the 
earthquake tremors may cause the water of a river or lake 
to flood the surrounding country. Today builders in earth¬ 
quake regions know how to build houses which can with¬ 
stand any but very severe shocks. 

The grandchildren and great-grandchildren of the people 
who had come from Spain and other European countries 
to make their homes in South and Central America 
naturally felt that the country in which they had been born 
was their own. They did not like being ruled from Spain, 
which was so far away. Also it seemed to them that the 
Spanish rulers thought more of what was good for Spain 
than of what was good for Guatemala or the other countries 
of the Spanish Empire. So finally the American colonies 
revolted against Spain, very much as the North American 
colonies had revolted against Britain. 

For a time these new countries in Central America tried 
to work together, but they often found it difficult to agree, 
and soon they decided to split up into separate republics. 
Guatemala became an independent republic under her own 
President in 1839. 
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The population of Guatemala, which is small for the size 
of the country, consists mainly of Indians—that is, people 
descended from the Mayas and other native peoples. There 
is a small European population, mostly Spanish in origin, 
and there are a good many Negroes who are descended 
from Africans originally brought over as slaves. There are 
also a number of people of mixed race—for instance, 
descendants of Europeans who married Indians, or Indians 
who married Negroes. 

Most of the people of Guatemala are engaged in agri¬ 
culture. They grow a great deal of maize, and the majority 
of Indians have their own patches of maize to feed their 
families. They grow many other tropical crops, such as 
coffee, cotton, sugar, pineapples, and mangoes. The 
majority of the people are poor, but in recent years the 
standard of living has been much improved. Other richer 
countries, such as the United States, Britain, and Germany, 
have invested money in Guatemala and other Central and 
South American countries, and this has made it possible 
to build roads and railways, to open up new land, and to 
start industries. So now Guatemala has more foreign trade 
and is growing wealthier. 

The two chief crops which are grown for export are 
bananas, as we know, and coffee. Neither coffee nor 
bananas are native plants, but both were brought to the 
New World from the hot lands of Asia or Africa. Coffee is 
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FLOWER STEM OF BANANA 


grown in the cooler hilly- 
country, and bananas flourish 
in the lower, damp, and hotter 
parts. 

A banana tree is a strange- 
looking plant. It grows very 
quickly, and in less than a year 
will reach a height of 10-25 
feet or more. The huge thick 
shoot has enormous, long 
leaves. Each shoot produces 
one flowering stalk, which 
grows very long as it develops 
and hangs downwards. Within two or three months of the 
appearance of the flower bud there is a large ‘stem’ of bananas, 
still green but ready for harvesting. The bananas grow 
round the thick stem in clusters. There may be six to a dozen 
clusters, one below the other, and from ten to twenty bananas 
in each cluster. The individual bananas, instead of hanging 
downwards, as one might expect, turn upwards from the 
stem. The clusters are called ‘hands’ because the bananas 
look like fingers. 

Clearing and preparing land for a banana plantation, and 
growing, harvesting, and marketing the fruit, need a lot of 
work, which is only profitable if it is done on a large scale. 
So today most of the banana plantations are owned and 
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run by large companies which have plenty of money and 
can organize the whole country. They own not only the 
plantations but also the special ships which carry the bananas 
to their destinations overseas. Many of the plantations in 
Guatemala belong to an American company called the 
United Fruit Company, which exports more bananas than 
any other company. Besides working its own land and 
clearing the jungle to make new plantations, it buys the 
banana crops from private farmers with smaller plantations. 
Most of the bananas are sent to the United States of America. 



A GENERAL VIEW OF A BANANA FARM 
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When a large new area is 
going to be developed for cul¬ 
tivating bananas, it is usually 
subdivided into perhaps 
twenty-two or twenty-three 
‘farms’. When land is being 
prepared for one of these 
farms the first thing which 
must be done is to make roads 
and sometimes railways so 
that workers and all the things 
which they need—their tools 
and machinery, their food, 
and materials to build houses 
—can be brought to the area. 

Then the area to be planted 
must be cleared. This means 
that thousands of trees have 
to be cut down and uprooted, 
swamps drained, and irriga¬ 
tion canals dug. While all this 
is being done, houses for the 
workers must be built, and 
also schools, hospitals, 
churches, offices, and the 
other things which a great 




FELLING A LARGE TREE 
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many people all working 
together will need. There 
must be a clean water supply, 
a power-station to provide 
electricity, warehouses, 
fields for growing crops for 
food and for keeping 
domestic animals. In fact, a 
new town must be created in 
a place where before there 
was nothing but jungle and 
swamp. 

If the banana plantation is in a river valley the river can 
be used for carrying bananas and supplies. So river ports 
must be built and boats and barges supplied. But rivers in 
Guatemala may sometimes turn into raging torrents after 
the rainy season, when a great deal of water is coming down 
from the mountains. So huge dykes have to be dug to carry 
away the water and prevent it from flooding the plantation. 

On a big plantation there may be as many as thirty or 
forty thousand people. There are not only the workers 
themselves, but their wives and children, and also all the 
people engaged in running all the services so big a com¬ 
munity needs—the offices, stores, shops, railway yards or 
river ports, power-stations, and such things. Other workers 
are keeping the irrigation ditches in order; yet others are 
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responsible for seeing that the chemicals used for spraying 
the plants against disease are being pumped through pipes 
to every part of each farm. 

Most of the workers on the plantation itself are Indians 
or people of mixed Indian and Spanish blood. The dock 
workers are often Negroes. 

As soon as the land has been properly prepared and 
drained, it must be planted. Bananas are not grown from 
seed; in order to grow a new plant, a piece is cut off the 
root of an old one. A well-established banana plant grows 
a number of side shoots which can be cut off the parent 
plant, each with a bit of root. The new plants are set in 
rows, 12 feet apart in each direction, and about 300 plants 
to the acre. They soon take 
root and grow quickly. 

While they are growing, 
the plantation must be kept 
clean of the rank weeds and 
undergrowth which will 
spring up again quickly in 
hot, wet climates. The 
workers cut back the jungle 
growth with long knives, 
called machetes. 

The next thing the banana 

? . . . DIGGING UP A ROOTSTOCK FOR 

growers must do is provide re-planting in pieces 
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A PLANT BROKEN BY WIND 


support and shelter for the 
fast-growing plants. The 
‘trunk 5 of a banana ‘tree 5 , 
although it looks stout, is 
not wood but merely a stem 
composed of layers of leaves 
tightly packed together like 
a gigantic leek. The big 
leaves that open at the top 
catch the wind, and the 
heavy bunch of fruit, weigh¬ 
ing ioo lb. or more, makes 
the plant top-heavy. When 
there is a strong wind it can easily be blown down. So a 
framework of bamboo poles tied with ropes has to be 
set up to support each tree. Even then a great many plants 
are blown down, especially in parts where there may be 
hurricanes. These violent winds may flatten thousands of 
banana plants in the course of a few minutes. 

While the plants are growing they must also be protected 
against diseases and blights. One of the worst diseases is 
called Panama disease because it first appeared in Panama. 
Complete cures for these diseases have not yet been found, 
but they can be controlled to some extent by spraying the 
plants with chemicals at frequent intervals. If Panama 
disease attacks the bananas badly there is nothing to do but 


destroy the plants entirely, dig them up and burn them, 
and leave the ground bare for some time until the infection 
has died out. 

All these problems—hurricanes, diseases, and perhaps 
also earthquakes and floods—make banana cultivation 
difficult, and however much care is taken, it is often the 
case that about a quarter of the crop is lost from one cause 
or another each year. 

There are nearly always some bananas ready to harvest at 
any time of the year; they do not ripen in one season only, 
as most kinds of fruit do. They are always harvested when 
they have reached their full size but are still green. They 
gradually turn to the yellow colour we know during the 
weeks when they are being 
transported to the country 
where they are to be eaten. 

The exact moment when they 
are cut, therefore, has to be 
varied according to the number 
of days or weeks they will have 
to travel. 

The workmen who are cut¬ 
ting the crop use special tools 
which look like big chisels 
with long handles. The cutter 
nicks the stalk of the banana 



shoot just enough to let the 
crown with its leaves and 
fruit bend down slowly 
until the stem of bananas 
rests on the shoulder-pad of 
a second man who is ready 
to receive it. Then the cutter 
cuts the fruit stem from the 
tree and the second man 
carries this to a padded cart 
or puts it on the saddle of a 

monorail for transporting stems mu le. Then all the stems 
in plastic bags after washing are taken to the receiving 

station on the railway siding 
or the bank of the river, where they are hung on an 
overhead rail. This carries them to large washing vats, 
where they are dipped several times in a liquid which washes 
away any traces of chemical spray and also kills any insects. 
After they have been washed in clean water and dried, they 
are put in plastic (polyethylene) bags with ventilation holes, 
and are carefully stacked in a railway truck, or in a barge 
if they are to go by river. 

When a train load of banana stems is complete the train 
starts off for Puerto Barrios, the port on the Atlantic coast 
from which all Guatemalan bananas are shipped. Trains 
coming from plantations in the west of the country have a 
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journey of more than 300 miles. Special ships, known as 
‘banana boats’ and having room in their holds for as many 
as 48,000 stems, are used to carry the fruit to foreign ports. 
It takes about 160 railway trucks, each loaded with about 
300 stems, to fill one ship. 

As soon as there is an empty ship in port ready for loading, 
the first train comes alongside. The ship’s hatches are 
opened, and a special crane, with an endless belt of rub¬ 
berized canvas pockets, is brought into position opposite 
each hatch. Dock-workers lift the stems from the trucks 
and place one in each pocket, to be carried down into the 
ship’s hold. In the holds other workers stow them 






















methodically in compartments. The temperature in the 
holds is carefully controlled by refrigerators in hot weather 
and by artificial heating when it is cold, so that the bananas 
are at the right temperature to ripen properly. 

The loading continues day and night, and it usually takes 
rather less than thirty-six hours to load a ship. During 
the whole voyage, the fruit is watched carefully, and the 
ventilation and temperature adjusted to keep the bananas 
in perfect condition. We can understand how important 
this is when we remember that the fruit may be travelling 
from a hot, tropical climate to a very cold climate. 

Most of the banana ships from Guatemala go to North 
American ports, carrying bananas for sale in hundreds of 
fruit shops in many different towns in the eastern part of 
the United States. Long before a ship arrives, the importer 
in New York is informed by radio when the ship is due, 
and the ship’s captain is told what is the temperature at the 
port. If it is very cold, the bananas are warmed before they 
are unloaded so that they do not get frozen during un¬ 
loading. The fruit is taken off the ship on conveyor belts, 
like those used for loading, and are put immediately on to 
trains and lorries waiting to carry them away. In a con¬ 
tinuous procession the banana stems are hoisted from the 
holds, lowered to the pier, and tipped gently on to a hori¬ 
zontal conveyor, each resting in a cradle of foam rubber. The 
moving belt then carries them along the pier to the train. 
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Before being put into the railway trucks, the stems are 
quickly classified, according to their size and condition, 
by expert graders who stand beside the conveyors and mark 
each stem with a label. Different coloured labels are used 
to indicate the number of hands of bananas on each stem. 
A stem that is below standard or damaged is marked with 
another kind of label. Some stems are rejected as unsuitable 
for the market, and the rest are put into different trucks, 
according to their grade. The trucks, like the holds in the 



UNLOADING BANANAS 
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ship, are padded and ventilated and can be cooled or 
warmed, as required. 

At this stage the bananas are bought by men known as 
‘jobbers’, who buy whole truckloads of the grades that they 
require and take them to the town where they are going 
to sell them. The jobbers supply the retailers—that is to 
say, the shops. They have as a rule already booked orders 
from the shops and have told the importer beforehand 
exactly what they will buy. 

The jobbers do not sell the fruit immediately to the shops, 
for the bananas are still green and need to be further ripened. 
A jobber usually has several ripening rooms, where he puts 
the bananas for a few days until they are yellow and ready 
for sale. A ripening room is a special insulated refrigeration 
chamber in which about 500 stems can be hung, and which 
is kept at a temperature and humidity which will bring each 
variety of banana to exactly the shade of yellow and degree 
of ripeness which the retailers require. This is a skilful job, 
and if the jobber allows anything to go wrong a whole 
batch of fruit may be wasted. When a batch of bananas is 
ready the stems are moved on conveyors to cutting tables, 
where the hands are cut off and divided into smaller bunches 
of various sizes, as ordered by the retailers. Finally, the 
bunches are carefully packed, with plenty of padding to 
protect them, in long, wooden boxes holding about 40 lb. 
of bananas each. 
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THE JOBBER’S ROOM—CUTTING AND PACKING BANANAS 


When the fruit is ripe it will quickly spoil in very hot, 
very cold, or very damp weather. So the boxes are delivered 
as rapidly as possible to the shops, either by lorry or train. 
The shopkeepers immediately put them out for sale, and 
before long people, hundreds of miles from Guatemala, are 
enjoying them. 
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Let us now go back to Guatemala to the plantation where 
the bananas were grown and learn something about the 
people who are engaged in growing them. Each farm on 
the plantation has what is called a ‘camp’, where the 
workers live with their families in houses that are provided 
for them. Native houses in Central America have always 
been simple in structure, so the houses on the banana 
farms are fairly simple too. Many of them consist of long 
wooden buildings raised above the ground on stilts to keep 
them dry during the flood season. Each building is divided 
into sections, one for each family. A section consists of 
two rooms, with a paved space underneath which can be 
screened o S to make an open-air living-room, and there is a 














PREPARING FOR THE MARKET 


kitchen and wash-place at the back. There is a separate 
communal bath and toilet house. These buildings are 
usually arranged in the form of a rectangle round a large 
green playing field. Today, more modern workers’ houses 
are built on the ground with a cement floor. Each family has 
a separate house, and these have a water supply, electric 
light, a bathroom, and a small garden. In general, workers 
on plantations have better living conditions than have most 
native workers outside the camps. 

The United Fruit Company look after their workers well 
in many ways. They provide an efficient health service, 
which is important in a tropical country where there are 
diseases unknown in Europe. There are properly trained 
doctors and nurses who are all Guatemalans. The company 
also provide free elementary schools for the camp children. 
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A GUATEMALAN VILLAGE 


As the camps are always far from towns, there are special 
stores where the workers can buy goods more cheaply than 
in ordinary shops. As well as playing fields and rooms for 
recreation, the company arranges for films to be shown 
to keep the workers and their families in touch with the 
outside world. 
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The workers come to the banana plantations from 
different parts of the country, some from the towns and 
some from the country villages, often from far away 
highland villages. The regular employment and good 
living conditions in the camps has a very good effect on 
the health of the Indians. 
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Many Guatemalan villages are very picturesque. As a 
rule there is a central square, a large church, and one or two 
government buildings. In the square there is often a foun¬ 
tain with a large trough where the women come to fill their 
water jars, to wash clothes, and to gossip. There may also 
be a spreading tree, or perhaps a bandstand, round which 
the people gather with their wares on market days. A few 
streets with dwelling-houses may lead from the square, but 
many of the Indians live some way from the village in 
houses scattered among the ravines and hills. 

Indian houses are built of mud and bricks or mud, stone, 
or reeds. Some have windows and tiled roofs; others have 
thatched roofs and no windows. They have little furniture: 
there is always an open-fire stove, a special curved block of 
stone for grinding corn, and a small table with an image or 

picture of the family’s patron 
saint. Both men and women 
do a lot of weaving, often 
making their own clothes. 
They use hollo wed-out 
gourds, like round vegetable 
1 marrows, for many purposes 
and decorate them beauti- 
fully. They also make beauti¬ 
ful pottery, baskets, and 
women making pottery mats. It is sad that so many 
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of these fine hand-made objects 
are gradually being displaced, 
even in the villages, by cheap, 
mass-produced things from the 
factories. 

Guatemalans have always 
been fond of bright colours in 
their dress, the different tribes 
being distinguished by different 
styles. Today the men wear 
trousers of various lengths, 
nearly always slit up the sides, 
with coloured shirts and shorts, 
and coats which are sometimes embroidered. They often 
wear sashes round their waists. In the rainy season they 
wear waterproof capes made of palm leaves sewn together, 
like that shown in the picture above. They are seldom with¬ 
out their wide-brimmed straw-hats, which shelter them from 
the hot sun. 

The women have even more colourful clothes, especially 
skirts, which are predominantly red with other colours 
woven into them, and made of several yards of material 
either wrapped tightly round or arranged in pleats. They 
have beautiful blouses, with finely woven or embroidered 
designs in colour. These are sometimes tucked in at the 
waist and sometimes allowed to hang down almost to the 



PEASANT TYPES. THE MAN ON 
THE LEFT IS WEARING A 
PALM-LEAF CLOAK 
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knees. They have elaborate 
hair styles, with long ribbons 
or strips of coloured cloth 
entwined in the hair. They 
have coloured sashes, and 
cover their heads and 
shoulders with shawls, which 
they also use to carry their 
babies on their backs. In some 
villages rings, ear-rings, and 
necklaces are popular, but not 
, in all. 

A WOMAN S HEAD-DRESS 

All these bright costumes 
make a market day or a feast day in a Guatemalan village 
very gay, and the piles of fruit and vegetables that are set 
out for sale add to the colour. The workers on the banana 
plantations do not usually wear these picturesque costumes, 
though they enjoy celebrating the feast days in just the same 
way. 

Guatemala is only one of many countries where bananas 
are grown and exported, for in the world as a whole the 
banana trade is a very big one. We can now understand 
why many hundreds of thousands of people are engaged in 
the banana trade, growing them, transporting them by 
special trains and ships, and marketing them. When we see 
the ripe yellow bunches of bananas in the shops ready for 
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us to eat we can picture the tall, shaggy palm tree on which 
the ‘hands’ once hung, and can be glad that this stem of 
bananas escaped destruction by hurricane or by flood, and, 
kept fresh by refrigeration, has been brought across the 
seas to the shops in our town or village. 
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A JAPANESE VILLAGE 

As you can see from the map, Japan is made up of four 
main islands, and a number of small ones stretched out 
in a long chain, running from north-east to south-west. 
Except in the biggest islands, you cannot travel very far 
without crossing the sea from one island to another. 
The total coastline of Japan, if you measure all round 
every island and add them all together, is surprisingly 
long—far longer than that of Great Britain, although the 
total area of land is not much greater. 

With such a long coast, it is natural that a great many 
Japanese live near the sea, and in some of the villages the 
chief occupation is fishing. About three-quarters of the 
land is hilly or mountainous. Much of it is too steep for 
cultivation, and few people can live there. The popula¬ 
tion is a good deal larger than that of the British Isles, and 
so the people are crowded together on the plains, in the 
valleys, and along the coast. 

Most of the people of Japan live in the four largest 
islands, Kyushu, Shikoku, Honshu, and Hokkaido. The 
middle islands have a fairly mild climate, with a good deal 
of rain. The northern island of Hokkaido can be very 
cold, but Kyushu in the south has a warm, almost sub¬ 
tropical, climate. Among the mountains everywhere there 
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are many streams and water¬ 
falls, and Japan has plenty of 
water-power to use for in¬ 
dustry. 

Nearly half of the popula¬ 
tion works on the land, cul¬ 
tivating every scrap of ground 
where crops will grow. They 
live on farms and in the 
thousands of villages that are 
scattered all over the country. 
There are, of course, some big towns and cities, such as 
Tokyo, the capital of Japan, where people work in factories, 
offices, and shops. But this book will describe how people 
live in villages, especially in a village called Mura in the 
warm southern island of Kyushu. In fact, the word Mura 
means ‘village’ in Japanese. 

Mura is in a beautiful part of the country, and most of 
its inhabitants are farmers. A great many people in 
other villages live in much the same way, although no 
two villages are exactly alike. Mura lies on the flat floor 
of a valley where, over many hundreds of years, a little 
river has brought down rich mud from the mountains and 
spread it evenly between the rocky slopes to build up a 
bed of fertile soil. The houses are scattered in small groups 
along the valley, some near the river, and some among 















the fields. Several of them 
are farmhouses. A narrow 
road winds among them; it 
follows the river for a little 
way, and then crosses it by 
a wooden bridge. There is 
a wood of pine trees beyond 
the river, and the road goes 
past this before continuing 
down the valley to the nearest 
town. There are also groups 
of trees of various kinds near some of the houses. Trees 
are important for the village, because the Japanese use a 
great deal of wood for building houses and for making many 
other things. 

Most of the cottages in Mura are single-story buildings 
made chiefly of wood, with thatched roofs. Those that 
are nearest to the river are raised about two feet above the 
ground on piles, with steps leading to them. This is to 
keep them dry when the river floods. Some have walls 
of wattle and dried mud, but the better houses have a 
wooden framework and outside walls of plain wood. The 
inside walls are thin partitions made of slats of wood 
covered with paper, rather like screens. They can be re¬ 
moved to make two rooms into one, or to make the house 
more airy in hot weather. There are sliding doors, which 
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are usually left open in the summer. The floors are 
covered with neat, fairly thick, straw mats, made in sec¬ 
tions, each measuring six feet by three feet, so they can 
be fitted together in any room. With mattresses, they 
are quite comfortable to sleep on, and they are usually 
kept beautifully clean. In Japan people sit on the floor 
instead of on chairs, and they take off their shoes before 
entering the house. Most farmhouses have three main 
rooms. They also have a kitchen with a lean-to roof, 
built against the back or the side of the house, a separate 
bath-house, a wood-shed, and perhaps a barn and a store¬ 
house. 

As a rule there is little furniture in the chief living-room: 
perhaps only a few cushions on the floor and a low table. 
In an alcove there is a single picture, and on a shelf beneath 
it there may be a vase with a simple arrangement of flowers. 
The picture and the flowers are chosen to suit the season 
of the year. Most Japanese believe that a special god 
looks after their home, so they often have a shelf in another 
alcove where they keep an image dedicated to this god. 
They also treat their ancestors with great reverence, and 
there are usually some old family pictures on this shelf. 

As the village houses have thin walls, they can be very 
cold in winter, and sometimes damp. In the living-room 
there is usually a charcoal brazier, or a square pit in the floor 
with glowing charcoal in the bottom. Charcoal is made 
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INTERIOR OF A LIVING-ROOM 


from wood; this is another use to which the Japanese 
put wood. A kind of low table with short legs stands over 
the pit, and is covered with a padded quilt. When the 
family want to get warm in the evening they all have very 
hot baths in the bath-house, and then put on their kimonos, 
heavy padded robes with long sleeves and a sash, and sit 
on the floor round the fire-pit, with their feet and hands 
under the quilt. 
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Nowadays most Japanese wear the same kind of clothes 
that we wear. For hundreds of years they all used to 
wear kimonos of various kinds. But they find that our 
type of clothing is better for modern conditions: it would 
be difficult to ride a motor cycle, for example, while 
wearing a long robe. In summer the usual costume for a 
Japanese man was a cotton kimono, generally grey in 
colour, with a sash round the waist, and wooden sandals. 
In winter his kimono was padded for warmth, and he 
wore stockings made of velvety material, with a separate 
bag for the big toe, to allow the thong of his sandal to 
pass between the first two toes. Men still wear this 

costume occasionally. When 
working in the fields they are 
often stripped to the waist, 
and they wear broad straw 
hats to protect them from the 
sun. 

Women wore more colour¬ 
ful and often beautifully bro¬ 
caded kimonos, with broad, 
stiff sashes, difficult to tie 
without help. Such lovely 
robes have not disappeared 
altogether, but they are 
worn only for special 
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occasions, or at home in the 
evening after the day’s work. 

One of the most important 
buildings in the village is the 
elementary school, which all 
children are obliged to attend 
for six years. It is a long 
two-storied wooden building, 
standing by a fairly large 
playground. The biggest 
room in the school, where all 
the children can assemble, is 
also used for any meetings 
and lectures that may be 
arranged for the grown-ups 

in the village. The children girls wearing kimonos 
learn much the same subjects 

as British children learn, but they have to spend a lot 
of their time on reading and writing their own language, 
which is very difficult. After elementary school, they 
go to a secondary school in the nearest town, and when 
they are about fifteen, most of them return to the 
village. There are higher schools for the more intelligent 
children, but though there are today enough good jobs 
in the town for these more highly educated young 
people, they often find it best to go back to the 
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THE VILLAGE STREET 


country, where there is always work for them on the 
farms. 

Among the oldest men in Mura is a farmer named 
Kagawa, whose house is one of several in a group close 
to the river. Most of the farmers today, like Mr. Kagawa, 
own their land. Just down the road from Mr. Kagawa’s 
house are two or three small shops and the thatched homes 
of a few craftsmen and labourers. Opposite to them is the 
Village Office, where the headman, one or two other 
officials, and an agricultural adviser conduct the business 
of the village. In Japan there is a big national organization 
for giving advice to farmers and for helping them to sell 
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their produce, and there is a branch of this in Mura, to 
which all the farmers belong. 

Mr. Kagawa is one of the happiest men in the village, for 
he has four grown-up children, all good workers, and all 
still living in the village. He and his wife are not yet too 
old to work, but when they are, they will be looked after 
by their eldest son, Ichiro, whose name means ‘first-born’. 
Mrs. Kagawa not only runs her house, starting work early 
in the morning, but she also helps quite a lot on the farm. 
Ichiro, who is married and has a son and a daughter, owns 
the farm next to his father’s. The other two sons live with 
Mr. Kagawa and work on his farm. His daughter, 
called Cherry Blossom because she was born in the season 
when all the cherry trees are in flower, is twenty years 
old. Only a few months ago she married Mr. Goto, the 
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village carpenter, who is quite a rich man, and they live 
a short way down the road towards the bridge. So 
this part of Mura is practically a family group. In fact, 
the people in all the groups of houses are friendly, and 
help one another in doing those things that one family 
cannot manage by itself, such as building a new house 
or repairing the old bridge over the river. 

Mr. Kagawa not only grows a lot of rice in his fields 
along the river but he usually also plants some wheat or 
barley as a winter crop. He also has vegetable patches 
among the peach, pear, and tangerine trees near his 
house. 

He sows his rice in seed-beds in late March, ready for 
transplanting about forty days later. It needs a great 
deal of water, so the fields have to be flooded until they 
look like shallow lakes. A channel, cut like a little canal, 
brings the water from the river, and smaller channels 
lead from this to carry the water to the fields. There is 
plenty of work keeping the channels and the mud banks 
round each field in good order, as well as in making sure 
that the right amount of water reaches the fields. When 
the seedlings are big enough, everyone available—the 
whole family, one or two neighbours, and perhaps a couple 
of hired labourers—help with the planting. They line 
up in a row at the end of a field, each with a basket of 
seedlings. Then, standing in the water, they stoop down 
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PLANTING RICE SEEDLINGS 


and push the seedlings into the mud, one at a time, until 
they have sown rows right across the field. 

During June and July they have to keep the rice fields 
weeded. In October the rice is usually ready for har¬ 
vesting, and during November or December it is threshed. 
After the harvest, some of the fields are left to rest during 
the winter, but others are drained and ploughed and 
sown with winter crops. Everyone works as quickly as 
possible because, when they have planted or harvested 
Mr. Kagawa’s rice, they will go on to help Ichiro with 
his crops, and also their other neighbours. 

Japanese people eat a great deal of rice; they also eat 
a lot of soya beans and many other vegetables and fruits. 
They are very fond of fish, which they sometimes eat 
raw, but the village people eat little meat. The farms, un¬ 
like English farms, seldom have more than one or two 
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cows, and perhaps three or four chickens. Ichiro, and 
a few other farmers, keep a horse to work on the farm and 
to drive to market with their produce. But as all the 
fields are ploughed for growing crops, grass has to be 
cut for the horse and cows from the hillside beyond the 
river. Ichiro hopes before long to buy a tractor. 

The villagers are thrifty people and allow nothing to be 
wasted. For example, they use the rice-straw left after 
threshing for making rope, bales for storing rice, sandals, 
beds, floor matting, and even rough cloaks to wear in wet 
weather. They also use the straw as food for the animals. 
Many kinds of bamboos grow in Japan, and these are used 
to make a wide variety of things, from houses to toys, 
as well as fences, furniture, fishing-rods, and baskets. 
But nowadays, when the factories in the towns are turning 
out so many cheap manufactured articles, the peasants 
are giving up some of their home industries. Many 
farmers still use the simple kind of plough, drawn by a 
horse or a cow, that they have had for generations, but 
they are rapidly learning also to use more modern methods 
of farming. If a big machine is too expensive for a 
farmer to buy, it is shared between several farmers. Now 
and then officials come from the town to give lectures 
on better ways of agriculture, and villagers who have 
been away to study or work often bring back new 
ideas. 
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BAMBOO GARDEN FENCES 


At present there is no 
cinema or other place of 
amusement in Mura, but 
most of the villagers do not 
mind this because they have 
so much to do at home. Just 
occasionally they go for a 
day’s outing to the nearest 
town. Several of the men 
prefer to spend their spare 
time fishing, and quite often Mr. Goto, Cherry Blossom’s 
husband, can be seen sitting on a rock on the river bank 
with his long bamboo fishing-rod. Sometimes he brings 
back a basket full of trout, which he shares with Mr. 
Kagawa and his family. Once or twice a year he spends 
a few days at a little village on the west coast of Kyushu, 
where he has a brother who owns a fishing-boat. If 
the weather is suitable, they sail out to sea with a lot of 
other quite large fishing-boats, and on a lucky day, the 
nets are hauled in with hundreds of fish. Afterwards, 
at the end of the day, they all work hard sorting and clean¬ 
ing the fish and packing them for the market. 

Some of the fishermen, with much bigger boats, sail 
hundreds of miles out to sea in search of fish. Although 

O 

they now get weather reports by radio, they still run the risk 
of being caught in a typhoon. A typhoon, which is the 
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MR. KAGAWA AND HIS FAMILY 


same thing as a hurricane, is a terrible storm of wind 
which whirls round and round over a wide area. Often 
it travels across the ocean for several days, changing its 
direction from time to time, before it finally dies away. 
Ships that are caught in its track are severely damaged, 
and sometimes sunk, and even very big ships may be 
carried by the wind and waves right up on to the rocky 
shore, well above the level of high tide. 

Many different kinds of fish are caught all round the 
coast of Japan, and in the lakes and rivers, and much of the 
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IN THE RICE FIELDS 


fish, especially crab and salmon, is canned and exported, 
mainly to the United States of America. At one place in 
Japan cormorant fishing—a very ancient method of catch¬ 
ing fish—is still carried on in the river. The cormorant is 
a large bird that lives on fish. It is a wonderful diver 
and swimmer and it often chases a fish under water until 
it catches it. The Japanese tame cormorants and train 
them to fish from boats. They put a ring round the 
bird’s neck to prevent it from swallowing the fish, and 
when it comes back to the boat with a fish in its beak, they 
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take the fish away. The fishermen wear special costumes, 
and many spectators come to watch. 

Japan suffers from earthquakes and volcanic eruptions 
as well as typhoons. Deep down inside, the earth is 
still hot and molten. Occasionally these hot gases reach 
a weak place in the earth’s crust, and force their way out, 
like an explosion. They throw up a kind of hot ash 
which is called lava, and sometimes this forms a huge 
conical mound called a volcano. When the eruption is 
over the volcano remains, with a deep hole called a crater 
at the top, through which the gases and lava escaped. 
A volcano may remain quiet for a great number of years 
and then erupt again, but some volcanoes have grown cold 
and are no longer active. 

Small earthquakes, hardly strong enough to be felt, 
occur quite often in Japan. Now and then there is a 
more violent one, which shakes down houses and sends 
rocks tumbling down the mountains. There was a very 
bad one in 1923, which destroyed practically a whole 
town and killed hundreds of people; but such disasters 
are rare. There are a number of big volcanoes in Japan, 
and one of them erupted as recently as 1942, causing 
much damage to places in the country round it. The 
biggest and most famous volcano in Japan is Mount 
Fuji, which is more than 12,000 feet high and covered with 
snow at the top all the year round. Mount Fuji has not 
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erupted for more than 200 years, and is believed to be 
dead. It is extremely beautiful, and the Japanese are very 
proud of it and call it a sacred mountain. Many try to 
visit it at least once in their lives, and most people have 
pictures of it. 

Although Christianity came to Japan a long time ago, 
and many Japanese are Christians, most Japanese follow a 
religion of their own. In ancient Japan, hundreds of 
years ago, it was believed that everything in the universe— 
the sun and the moon, trees and rocks, water and plants— 
had a divine nature of its own, just as human beings have. 
The Japanese believed that every different thing had its own 
special god, and they built a great many shrines where all 
the different gods could be worshipped. This custom of 
worshipping things in nature is called Shinto. Shinto 
means ‘way of the gods'. Every village still has a Shinto 
shrine, with a priest who performs services on certain 
occasions. In the country most of the peasants have little 
Shinto shrines in their houses in honour of the god who is 
believed to safeguard their homes. Shinto taught people 
to believe that the Emperor was divine, and was de¬ 
scended from the Sun-goddess, and that it was a Japanese 
duty to obey him. 

As well as Shinto, a religion called Buddhism has 
many followers: indeed, some Japanese believe in both 
Buddhism and Shinto at the same time. A Buddhist is 
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A SHINTO SHRINE 


a person who follows the teachings of Buddha, a holy 
man who lived in India about 500 years before the birth 
of Christ. He taught people to live peacefully and un¬ 
selfishly. Buddhism came to Japan from China. Temples 
were built to honour Buddha, and in every temple there 
is an image to represent him. Some of these temples, 
usually made of wood, are very beautiful, and sometimes 
there are five-storied pagodas near the temples. Several 
of the most famous Buddhist temples are in the old city 
of Kyoto, and one of these is one of the largest wooden 
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PAPER LANTERNS 


buildings in the world. 
Another, near the ancient city 
of Nara, is said to be about 
1,500 years old—an astonish¬ 
ing age for a wooden build¬ 
ing. 

The Japanese love festivals 
and parties to celebrate im¬ 
portant occasions, though 
for many people life today is 
so busy that they do not have 
time to enjoy festivals as often as they used to do. The 
farmers in Mura, however, always go to the autumn festival 
of the god of their village shrine, to give thanks for good 
crops. Also, for about three days in July every year, they 
hold a special festival in memory of those who have died. 
This is called the ‘Festival of Lanterns for the Dead’, but 
there is nothing sad or gloomy about it. They believe that, 
during this time, the souls of the dead like to re-visit their 
old homes, so they make special preparations for them. 
The village people place little offerings of food before the 
family shrines, and they set up tiny lanterns in the grave¬ 
yard to guide the spirits of the dead to their earthly homes. 
This festival often ends with a round dance, which lasts 
nearly all night. 

In Mura, and in most other villages where the people 
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work on the land, there are several festivals connected 
with farming, the crops, and various things used on the 
farm. At certain times of the year Mr. Kagawa and his 
sons make little offerings of grain or fruit to some of the 
nature-gods, so that their work in the fields may prosper. 
Mrs. Kagawa usually keeps one or two flowers in a china 
vase in her kitchen, not only as a decoration, but as an 
offering to the god of the kitchen stove. There is another 
vase beside the well in the garden, for the well-god. 
Near it there is a special stone representing the land-god, 
and at harvest time an offering of some of the first grain 





























is put beside it. Mr. Kagawa 
puts a paper charm, which 
he brought from a temple, 
on a post beside the front 
entrance, to ward off evil in¬ 
fluences and sickness. Once 
a year he gets a Shinto priest 
to come and perform a special 
ceremony on the farm to 
purify the house and land, so 
that evil spirits will not come 
there. At the New Year, 
which the farmers generally 
celebrate in February because 
they are not quite so busy then, they make offerings at 
the Shinto shrine, and put up special decorations, made 
of pine, bamboo, paper, and other materials. There 
are also festivals for children, such as the Girls’ Day in 
March and the Boys’ Day in May, when the family dolls, 
beautifully dressed tiny figures of ancient Emperors and 
Empresses and famous warriors, are set out. 

Besides all this, each family has its own occasions for 
little parties, when friends are invited to a feast of fish or 
chicken, and to drink sake, a drink made from rice. 

The Japanese used not to keep birthdays as we do, 
but certain ages, such as three for all children, five for 
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boys, and seven for girls, were regarded as important, 
and were celebrated. Among older people, the sixty- 
first birthday is marked with a party for close relatives 
and friends. In Japan a child was said to be a year old as 
soon as he was born, and the New Year was regarded as 
his birthday. If he happened to be born on 31 December 
he was counted as two on the very next day! 

The younger village children have a very happy time, 
usually well loved and cared for by their parents, and 
spoiled by their grandparents, who almost always live in the 
same house and are looked after by their eldest son. As 
the children get older there are sometimes difficult prob¬ 
lems, for Japanese fathers expect strict obedience from 
their children, even after they are no longer young. 

In Japan parents often have more say in the choice of a 
wife for their son than the son has himself. This is even 
more true of a daughter. Usually a friend helps to in¬ 
troduce the young man to a girl whom his parents think 
would be a good wife for him. Then there is a party 
when the two families meet to arrange the marriage. 
The date for the marriage is carefully chosen, for certain 
times of the year are considered to be unlucky. 

When Mr. Kagawa’s daughter, Cherry Blossom, was to 
be married to Mr. Goto, the preliminary arrangements 
were made by Mr. Watanabe, the village potter, who had 
been a close friend of both families for many years. The 
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making of pottery and china-ware is a great art in Japan, 
and Mr. Watanabe was well known for his skill. He 
gave the young couple, as his present, a whole set of 
china that he had made and decorated himself. 

Mr. Watanabe, who is fond of children, used to tell Mr. 
Kagawa’s children when they were quite small about the 
wonderful places that he had visited when he was a young 
man, in the big island of Honshu. For many years he 
worked in a porcelain factory at Kyoto. During that 
time he visited the capital, Tokyo, the great port of 
Yokohama, which was destroyed by the big earthquake 
in 1923, and several other towns. He also made a pil¬ 
grimage to the top of the sacred mountain, Fuji. Ichiro 
and Cherry Blossom both longed for the time when they 
might travel themselves. 

Ichiro’s opportunity came when he was called up for 
military service. For a year or two he had to go, as a 
young soldier, to several different parts of Japan. In old 
days, young men often went on long pilgrimages to 
some of the sacred mountains and holy places in Japan. 
For this journey, which was rather like the pilgrimage 
that devout people used to make to Canterbury, they 
wore the special costume for pilgrims—a white cotton 
suit with close-fitting trousers and loose jacket, a shirt, a 
broad straw hat, and sandals. Like the Canterbury pil¬ 
grims, they carried a staff, some extra clothes tied in a 
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LAKE SCENERY NEAR MOUNT FUJI 


bundle, a rosary on their left wrists, and a small bell 
attached to their girdles. When Ichiro and his friends 
made their pilgrimage, however, they wore blue jeans. 
They crossed to the island of Honshu by an under-water 
tunnel, and then set out to visit the temples and shrines 
at Kyoto and other places, ending by climbing to the top 
of Mount Fuji. 

Cherry Blossom, shortly before she married, went to 
stay with her uncle—her father’s brother—who owned a 
tea plantation among the hills near Kyoto. Cherry 
Blossom was delighted with the thousands of tea bushes, 
trimmed into neat round ‘buns’, growing in long tidy 
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rows on the hillsides. She helped with the tea-picking, 
which is quite hard work. She enjoyed going out with 
her big basket, and wearing a large conical straw hat, to 
pluck the fresh green leaves growing at the tips of the 
twigs. All the tea on this plantation was the green tea 
that the Japanese like best—very different from the black 
Indian tea that most people in England prefer. Her uncle 
showed her how the tea leaves were dried and pre¬ 
pared for the market. Then she helped her aunt entertain 
her friends by serving them tea in lovely little wide cups. 

Another year Cherry Blossom spent the summer months 
among the mountains in the middle of Honshu, staying 
with friends who cultivated silkworms, to produce silk 
for the market. It was a lovely place, with a beautiful 
garden full of ornamental trees and artistic arrangements 
of water and rocks. The house and gardens were sur¬ 
rounded by mulberry trees, the leaves of which are the 
special food of silkworms. Cherry Blossom learnt how to 
rear silkworms and wind the silk from the cocoons. But 
her friends said that this industry was now less important 
than it used to be, because modern factories can make 
cheap artificial silk. During this holiday, she was taught 
to play the koto , a Japanese musical instrument with 
strings. When she got home again she sometimes played 
and sang to it at parties. 

Soon after Cherry Blossom’s marriage her husband 
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had to go to Tokyo on busi¬ 
ness. He was a very clever 
carpenter, and the manager 
of a big furniture factory 
wanted his help. The man¬ 
ager needed the wood of a 
certain kind of tree that grew 
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in the forests in the island of 
Kyushu, and he was looking 
for someone who could cut 
the wood into special shapes, 
smooth and polish it, and 
then send it to the factory. 

There the pieces would be 
fitted together to make furniture. Mr. Goto had a 
friend in Mura who worked at home, making small parts 
for radio sets for a factory in another town, and he thought 
he might like to work in the same way. So he went to 
Tokyo to discuss the details of the work with the factory 
manager, and he took Cherry Blossom with him. 

While her husband was at the furniture factory. Cherry 
Blossom looked at the shops in this great city, which is 
as big as London. She had never imagined any place 
so vast, so busy, and so exciting as Tokyo, with its stream 
of traffic and huge modern buildings. She felt quite 
bewildered and was glad to find her way into one of the 
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k lovely peaceful parks. Like 

Yokohama, Tokyo was 
severely damaged in the earth¬ 
quake of 1923 and much of 
it had to be rebuilt. Again, 
in the Second World War, 
a great part of it was des¬ 
troyed by bombardment. So 
the great department stores 
and blocks of offices today 
are as up-to-date as those in 
London or New York. 

Cherry Blossom met a 
friend and they went together 
to see some of the sights. 
They crossed the Sumida 
river, which flows through 
the city and out into Tokyo 
Bay, and they saw the grounds of the old Imperial Palace. 
They looked at several lovely old temples, and they 
spent a long time in the largest museum in Japan. They 
had lunch in a famous Japanese restaurant where, as in 
all Japanese restaurants, they sat on cushions on the 
floor, and the waitresses knelt to serve them. They 

spent some time looking at clothes and beautiful materials 

in some of the big stores. In the evening, when Mr. 
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Goto finished his business, 
he took them to see the bril¬ 
liantly lighted cafes and 
restaurants and night stalls 
in a part of the city that was 
as gay as Piccadilly in Lon¬ 
don. He also took them to 
the famous Kabuki Theatre 
to see one of the traditional 
Japanese plays, with all the 
actors dressed in elaborate, colourful costumes. 

As soon as they got home. Cherry Blossom went to 
the Shinto shrine in Mura, feeling grateful for her kind 
husband and for all the wonderful things she had seen. 
She walked among the pine trees and under the tall 
archway, called Tom, which stands at the entrance to 
every Shinto shrine. As she stood gazing at the old 
wooden building, she compared it with the huge modern 
buildings of concrete, steel, and glass she had seen in 
Tokyo, and she realized, perhaps for the first time, how 
lovely were the old Japanese temples and shrines. Japan¬ 
ese builders have for centuries used wood for making 
houses and temples because there are many forests in 
Japan and wood is easy to get. They like to leave the 
wood plain, and its natural colours turn to lovely shades 
as they grow old. They build the most wonderful roofs. 
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The tall temple towers called pagodas have separate roofs 
for each floor. 

Soon after her return. Cherry Blossom was asked to 
give a talk about her visit to Tokyo, so that all her friends 
could hear what she had seen. She did it very well. 
Her parents, though they themselves still follow the old 
customs that they were taught when they were young, 
are very proud of their daughter, for she is a good example of 
the youth of modern Japan. Times have changed very fast 
in Japan, and Cherry Blossom and her husband wonder what 
the world will be like when their children are grown-up. 
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A COFFEE PLANTATION IN BRAZIL 


Coffee is the national drink of Brazil. Just as most 
people in England drink a cup of tea at least once a day, 
so in Brazil nearly everyone drinks coffee. They drink it 
without milk, at all hours of the day, from tiny cups. 
This kind of little cup is called a cafe^inho. The word is 
Portuguese, for this is the language of Brazil, since the 
Portuguese were the first Europeans to discover and settle 
in Brazil. 

Brazil is by far the largest country in South America, 
occupying nearly half the whole area of the continent. It 
is nearly forty times the size of Great Britain, but its 
population of about 63 million is not much larger than the 
British one. The population of Brazil is still increasing, 
but the country is never likely to have anything like as 
many people to the square mile as Britain. Too much of 
the land consists of mountains, very thick forests, huge 
rivers, and enormous areas of swamp where very few 
people can live. The map shows that the country con¬ 
tains most of the basin of the Amazon river, a vast system 
of rivers, and a big area of almost impenetrable jungle. 

The full name of this remarkable country is the Repub¬ 
lic of the United States of Brazil, with a President as the 
head of the Government. Nearly the whole country lies 
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within the tropics, so that 
except in the high mountains 
it is not often really cold, and 
for much of the year it is 
very hot indeed. In the 
parts that are both hot and 


will not grow in a colder 
climate like that of England. 
One of these is coffee. This 
plant can be grown in almost 
any tropical country; but 
Brazil produces more than 
half of all the coffee in the 
world. Most of it is sent 
to the United States of America, where people drink a great 
deal of coffee. Coffee is today the chief export of Brazil, 
and the money earned in this way helps to finance the 
country. But it was not always so. 

A Portuguese seaman discovered Brazil in 1500, and 
soon other Portuguese went to settle there as colonists. 
They found there a tree, called brazilwood, from which 
comes a valuable red dye, and so they called the country 
Brazil. Gradually explorers made their way from the 
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damp tropical vegetation 
grows easily. So Brazil has 
many wonderful plants that 
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coast farther and farther inland, following the rivers up 
into the mountains, where many of them rise, and fighting 
the native tribes, whom they called Indians. Except on 
the higher mountains, most of the country was covered 
with tropical forests. These were so dense that it was 


almost impossible to travel 



A JUNGLE INDIAN 


through them, especially in 
the rainy season when floods 
turned the lower ground 
into swamps. The colonists 
soon realized that the best 
places to build their towns 
were on the coast and on the 
plateaux above the level of 
the floods, in the eastern part 
of the country. They grew 
crops on the more open 
ground, and in the forests 
they cut down valuable 
timber trees, such as mahog¬ 
any. All the same, until 
coffee-cultivation was intro¬ 
duced in the 18th century, 
the settlers had a hard 
struggle to make a living. 

Coffee is a wild plant of 
tropical Africa, the best 
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kinds coming from Ethiopia, a mountainous country on the 
east side. At the end of the 13th century or early in the 
14th century some plants were taken to Arabia and planted 
there, where they grew well. The word ‘coffee 5 comes 
from an Arabic word qaivah , meaning ‘strength 5 , because 
the Arabs found that coffee, like tea, gives renewed energy 
and strength. This is because the berries contain very 
small amounts of a stimulant called caffeine, which tastes 
slightly bitter. The Arabs used to chew the berries before 
they discovered how to make a drink from them. They 
also crushed the coffee berries, mixed them with fat, and 
rolled the mixture into balls which they could easily carry 
with them when they were making long journeys. Then 
they discovered that if they roasted the berries, crushed 
them to a fine powder, and mixed them with hot water 

they had made a pleasant and 
stimulating drink. During 
the 17th century this drink 
was introduced to Europe, 
and then to North America; 
but it did not reach Brazil un¬ 
til early in the 18th century. 

During the 17th century 
the Dutch, who were great 
explorers and travellers, 
started growing coffee plants 
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COFFEE SEEDLINGS 
IN BAMBOO POTS 





















in Java, in the East Indies. 

Then other people planted 
coffee in other suitable coun¬ 
tries, such as Ceylon and 
India. In 1706 some coffee 
beans were sent to the 
Botanical Gardens in Am¬ 
sterdam in Holland; and in 
1714 the Burgomaster of 
Amsterdam sent a young 

y o SHARING THE WATER RATION 

coffee plant as a present to 
the King of France. This 

was planted in the Jar din des Plantes, in Paris, where in due 
course it flowered and produced seeds. These were sown 
in a greenhouse, and soon there were plenty of seedlings. 

There is a story that a young infantry captain in a French 
island in the West Indies thought he would try to grow 
coffee on his estate in this island. So when he was in 
Paris he asked if he might have some plants. He was 
refused, but in fact he managed to steal one of the plants 
from the greenhouse, and he sailed back to the West 
Indies with it as soon as possible. On the long voyage 
he kept the growing plant in a special chest with a glass 
top. On one occasion the chest was smashed in a storm, 
but the officer managed to rescue his plant. Because of 
the storm, the journey took so long that the ship ran short 
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of water, and for more than a month the officer shared his 
ration of one cup of water a day with his precious plant. 
When at last he got the little tree to his estate it was still 
alive. He planted it at once, and watched it with great 
anxiety. The climate suited it, and it grew and produced 
seeds. More plants were grown from its seeds, and by 
1727 several pounds of the seeds had been given to other 
growers in the West Indies. 

It was also early in the 18th century that coffee plants 
were taken to the colonies of Dutch Guiana and French 
Guiana on the north coast of South America. The 
governments in these colonies, hoping to be the only 
producers of coffee in the continent and so to get the 

whole market, forbade the 
export of coffee seed or seed¬ 
lings under pain of death. 
But it happened that a Brazil¬ 
ian official was sent at this 
time to French Guiana to 
judge a dispute between the 
two colonies. After the 
settlement the wife of the 
French Governor secretly 
gave the Brazilian five coffee 
seedlings and a small bag of 
seeds. He succeeded in 
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SEEDLINGS PLANTED ON 
THE FARM NEAR PARA 














smuggling these out of the country, and immediately 
planted them on his farm near Para, at the mouth of the 
Amazon in Brazil. In a few years he had plenty of seeds 
from his trees to supply to other farmers; and from this small 
beginning the great coffee industry of Brazil has grown. 

There are many parts of Brazil suitable for growing 
coffee, some on the plains and plateaux, and some on the 
lower slopes of the eastern and central highlands. The 
coffee-growing parts stretch most of the way down the 
eastern side of Brazil, and even right into the middle of 
the continent. The best land is in the south, where the 
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soil is particularly rich. There was once a good deal of 
volcanic activity in this region, and the soil has been built 
up from volcanic lava. The land is often called the terra 
roxa —the ‘purple land 5 —on account of the colour of the 
soil. This is splendid soil for coffee plants because it is 
very fertile and well-drained. 

In the early days the Portuguese colonists used slaves 
from Africa to work on their plantations. Before the end 
of the 19th century Brazil had become an independent 
republic, and slavery had been abolished. For some time 
the planters found it difficult to get enough workers for 
their plantations, so they encouraged workers to come 
from Europe, especially from Italy. These workers settled 
in Brazil, and in time some of them bought land and became 
planters themselves. Those that prospered gradually 
bought more land, and today some of their successors 
own very big plantations. But there were then, and there 
still are, many with only small farms and not very efficient 
methods of farming. They cannot themselves afford to 
do all that is necessary to prepare their coffee for export, 
so they sell their crops to the Government or to the large 
producers, who have the machinery, labour force, store¬ 
houses, and means of transport to deal with enormous 
quantities of coffee. Only the big planters are able to 
use the most modern methods. This book describes one 
of the more up-to-date and flourishing plantations. 
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You probably know what 
a cofee bean, or seed, looks 
like. It is usually oval in 
shape, with one flat side. 

The seeds grow in pairs, with 
their flat sides together, 
inside the small pulpy fruit 
called the ‘cherry’. The 
flowers are small and white, 
rather like jasmine or orange 
blossom in shape, growing 
in clusters on the stems of the 
tree. The ‘cherries’ are 
green at first, but as they ripen they become bright red, 
then much darker red, and finally sometimes nearly black. 

Since the first plants were cultivated, many different 
varieties have been developed. A fully-grown tree can 
sometimes grow as tall as 50 feet, but most cultivated 
kinds are pruned so that they grow to about 10 to 20 feet, 
not too tall for the fruit to be picked easily. Although 
cofee trees like a tropical climate, they must not be 
scorched by the sun; and in some very hot countries 
they are planted in the shade of other bigger trees. In 
Brazil this is not so necessary, because there is often thin 
cloud or mist to reduce the strength of the sunlight. 

The demand for cofee in the world today is so great 




that the whole business of preparing it and shipping it 
has had to be organized on a vast scale. In Brazil a big 
coffee grower cultivates thousands of acres, with millions 
of trees. Some of these are quite old, some are producing 
their first full crops in their fourth or fifth year, and some 
are newly-planted seedlings. The owner of a huge prop¬ 
erty like this, which in Brazil is called a fazenda, divides 
it into twenty or more farms. Each farm has a number of 
large plantations in different stages of development. But 
they are all connected by roads and railways for bringing 
in supplies and carrying away the coffee for export. 

Many of the largest estates are owned by big companies; 
but there are some private planters, such as Senhor Rosas, 
who are wealthy enough to run their own business. 
Senhor Rosas owns a big property in one of the southern 
states called Sao Paulo. He inherited this estate from his 
father, who had gradually bought large areas of land in 
one of the best regions for coffee, which lies about 2,000 
to 3,000 feet above sea-level. 

The estate lies on a gently rolling plateau, with a view 
of some low, irregular mountains in the distance. It is 
surrounded by other plantations, stretching almost as far 
as the eye can see. At first sight the district does not look 
particularly interesting: just a forest of trees planted in 
neat rows, and here and there a glimpse of a road. But 
right in the middle, hidden by a tree-covered fold in the 
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ground, there is a town with a railway station, shops, a 
church and theatre, storehouses, and streets of modern 
bungalows. This is the important centre where all the 
business is carried on, and where the coffee is prepared 
for export. Here some of the chief officials live, and many 
of the people who work on the estate. There are several 
other little settlements, scattered at intervals on the plateau, 
where the workers on the various farms have their homes. 

A light railway, which belongs to Senhor Rosas, runs 



SPREADING COFFEE BEANS TO DRY IN THE SUN 
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through the estate and joins several of the settlements. 
There is also a network of rather rough roads along which 
cars can be driven to any part of the estate and lorries can 
bring in all the stores and building materials for the workers 
and take away the coffee to the main railway line. Here 
and there above the trees can be seen the pink-and-white 
walls of several long, low buildings. These may be store¬ 
houses, or large enclosures where freshly picked coffee 
berries are being dried in the sun. 

Senhor Rosas lives in a rambling old house with a wide 
veranda, built by his father, near the railway station in the 
chief town. He is a very busy man, since his fazenda 
covers thousands of acres and extends for several miles. 
Not all the land has been planted, but most of the farms 
have plantations with anything from 500 to 800 coffee 
trees per acre. Altogether there are nearly two million 
trees and twenty-three farms, each under a separate 
manager. 

There are thousands of workers living with their families 
on the estate, many of whom came originally from Euro¬ 
pean countries such as Germany, Italy, and Poland. The 
Italians often have large families, and most members of a 
family work in some way on the estate. Many of the 
workers and their children remain for years in the employ¬ 
ment of Senhor Rosas, but some prefer to change their 
jobs from time to time. 
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SORTING OUT DEFECTIVE 
BEANS BEFORE GRADING 

Every family is allowed 
to have some ground for 
growing maize and vege¬ 
tables for its own use, so the 

workers can live quite well. In fact, life on a modern 
plantation is far less hard and uncomfortable than it was 
for the pioneers, who were poorly paid and usually owed 
money to their employers. The towns and villages where 
the workers now live are well provided with shops, 
schools, and places for recreation. The rows of bunga¬ 
lows, designed to suit the hot climate, are built of wood 
or of stone and plaster. All of them, like the larger 
houses where the managers live, are either white-washed 
or colour-washed in pale pink or blue or yellow. The 
light colour reflects the heat of the sun and helps to keep the 
houses cool. It also gives the place a cheerful appearance 
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A BIG COFFEE PLAN' 


in the midst of the surrounding acres of dark coffee 
trees. Besides all these dwellings, there are the big 
buildings where the coffee is sorted, graded, weighed, 
packed in bags, and stored. There are repair shops for 
mending tools and machinery; places for storing and 
mixing chemicals to combat pests and diseases that attack 
the coffee plants; big washing tanks, and huge concrete 
enclosures where the beans are spread out to dry. 
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a SOUTHERN BRAZIL 


When they are working in the open air, weeding, 
digging irrigation trenches, pruning the trees, or picking 
the berries, the men wear very little, usually just shirts, 
trousers, and shoes. But everyone wears a hat—generally 
a big shady hat—as protection against the sun. A lot of 
the work, however, is done in the shade of trees or in the 
shade of the lattice-work roofs under which the seedlings 
are often grown before being planted out. In some parts 
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WASHING TANKS 


of the estate there are plantations of banana trees and other 
fruit trees, besides large areas of maize and vegetables. 
There are several kinds of palm, some tall pines, and 
large clumps of the big tropical trees that once covered 
most of the area. 

When Rosas visits different parts of his estate in his 
car to consult with the managers and to give instructions 
he is always offered a tiny cup of black coffee—a cafe^inho. 
This habit of drinking a cafe^inho, which is common all 
over the country—in homes and shops, in offices and cafes 
—helps to make people more friendly and sociable. 

There are three principal kinds of coffee plant, the most 
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popular being the kind called Arabica. Rosas is experi¬ 
menting with varieties of this, hoping to develop a new 
one particularly suited to Brazil. Far out on the southern 
side of his estate is a large area covered with big, old trees 
and a tangle of neglected scrub. Rosas now wants to 
bring this area under cultivation, in the same way that 
his father cleared and developed the rest of the land from 
wild, tropical forest. Already there are tree-fellers and 



SENHOR ROSAS DRINKS A CAFEZINHO IN 
THE OFFICE ON ONE OF THE FARMS 
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bulldozers at work. This is how a new plantation is 
made. 

First, all the trees are felled, the scrub is cut down, the 
roots are pulled out, and all the rubbish is removed. Any 
stems and weeds left are burnt to destroy the seeds. Then 
the land is divided into blocks, and rough roads are made 
between them so that lorries bringing materials can reach 
all parts of the plantation. The workers, most of whom 
are descendants of the early European colonists, use 
wooden stakes to mark out lines for the new coffee plants. 
The coffee seedlings—a new experimental variety which 
Rosas wishes to try out on this new plantation—have been 
growing in pots under shade in what is called the ‘nursery’. 
Now they are planted about twelve feet apart, to allow 
them plenty of room for growth. Coffee is not always 
planted in this way. Sometimes the seeds are sown 
directly into the places where they are to grow. First, 
square holes are dug, perhaps twelve or fifteen feet apart, 
and prepared with manure. Then several seeds are put 
in each corner and the holes are filled with earth. When 
the seedlings appear, in about six weeks, the weakest are 
pulled out, leaving a strong one in each corner. These 
can now grow up together, forming a thick bush that will 
stand up better to the wind than a single tree. 

While the tiny plants are growing they are often shaded 
from the hot sun with a kind of cage or lattice of sticks 
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and protected against the 
occasional frosts or strong 
winds. Special equipment 
and much hard work is 
needed to keep the plants 
free from weeds, and to 
spray them at intervals to kill 
fungus, pests, and diseases. 

A planter cannot expect to 
get a crop for the first two 
or three years after his new 
trees have been planted, but 
fourth or fifth year he 
may get 2 or 3 lb. of cherries 
from each tree. Some trees produce much more than this, 
but losses from various causes—such as frost damage, 
pests, or disease—bring down the average. The cherries 
are usually fully ripe about seven months or so after the 
blossom has opened. Then they have to be picked 
immediately, before the skin and pulp cracks in the sun 
so that the beans inside spoil. 

Coffee trees, like some other tropical plants, do not 
always follow the seasons. In England we plant fruit 
and vegetables in the winter or spring, and expect crops 
in the summer or autumn. In the high, drier regions of 
Brazil the coffee trees flower only once a year, but in some 




SHADING COFFEE PLANTS 
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FLOWERS WITH RIPE AND 
UNRIPE CHERRIES 

more favourable regions, as 
on the farms owned by 
Rosas, certain varieties 
flower three times a year. 
Lower down still, they some¬ 
times seem to disregard the 
seasons altogether, and buds, flowers, green cherries, and 
ripe cherries may be all on one branch at the same time. 
Some trees go on fruiting for forty years, and there have 
been trees still producing, though not very profitably, at 
the age of ioo years. But not many trees survive as long 
as that, for strong winds, exceptional cold or heat, disease, 
or drought usually damage them. In dry areas or in dry 
seasons the planters arrange a system of irrigation, with 
little canals to carry water from the natural streams to the 
plants. 
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Quite often, for one reason or another, there are crop 
failures, when the planters lose a lot of money. One of 
the worst crises of this sort occurred in July 1953, when 
an unusually cold wind blew down from the great moun¬ 
tain range of the Andes. The freezing air swept across 
the coffee lands of Brazil, particularly in the states of Sao 
Paulo and Parana, and continued for two days and three 
nights. During that time more than 900 million trees— 
about a quarter of all the coffee trees in Brazil—were 
destroyed by the cold. 

When the coffee cherries are ready to harvest parties of 
men, women, and children set to work, with the aid of 
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SACKS OF BERRIES BEING 
LOADED INTO MULE CARTS 


ladders for the taller trees. 

First, they sweep the ground 
clean under the trees. Then 
they gather the berries into 
big baskets or sacks, which are taken, usually in lorries 
or in carts drawn by mules or oxen, to the special cleaning 
plant. Here the cherries have to be ‘cleaned’ to remove 
any earth, leaves, or twigs which may have got mixed up 
with them. The process of ‘cleaning’ includes everything 
necessary to produce clean, dry beans. There are two 
ways of doing this: the ‘wet’ and the ‘dry’ method. By 
the wet method the cherries are first washed in tanks of 
water to remove all the rubbish, and are then put through 
channels of running water, which separate the unripe 
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cherries from the ripe ones. 
Next, the ripe cherries are 
put into a machine that 
removes the pulp, and then 
the beans are spread out in 
the open to dry slowly. 
Finally, the thin skin which 
lies under the pulp, called 
‘parchment’, is removed 
from the beans by machine. 
Some coffee growers leave 
the cherries to ferment for 
a time in order to make it 
easier to clean the beans; but 
some consider that better 
coffee is produced without 
this process. 

By the dry method, the 
rubbish and unripe cherries 
are removed in a single 
washing, and the fruit is 
then spread out on the 
drying ground for at least two or three weeks before 
being sent to the machines to be hulled and skinned. In 
order to make sure that all the cherries (or by the wet 
method, the beans) are dried thoroughly, men with special 
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TIPPING COFFEE BEANS 
ONTO A DRYING GROUND 







WEIGHING COFFEE FOR EXPORT 

rakes stir them at intervals, and spread them again in a 
thin layer. Sometimes the drying process is hastened by 
means of mechanical dryers. The dry beans usually have 
a pale bluish-green colour. 

Before the beans leave the plantation they have to be 
sorted, generally by means of machinery, according to 
their size and shape. Then they are examined at special 
tables by trained women workers, who pick out any broken 
or badly coloured beans and any little bits of rubbish that 
may have got left among them. The different types and 
qualities must be kept separate. This 'grading’ is most 
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important, because coffee 
merchants want to know 
exactly which quality of 
coffee they are getting. 

After being sorted, the beans 
are weighed and packed in 
bags of 60 kilograms (13 2 lb.) 
each. Then the bags are 
sent by train to one of the 
exporting centres, such as 

X Y - EXPERT COFFEE TASTERS 

Sao Paulo and its port or 
Santos. Sao Paulo, a mod¬ 
ern sky-scraper city, has been called the ‘coffee capital 5 of 
the world. When the coffee reaches an exporting centre it 
is bought by merchants who prepare it for export to 
markets abroad. 

The kind of coffee that most people prefer to drink is 
usually made from a mixture of two or more kinds of 
bean with different flavours and different degrees of bitter¬ 
ness. The importers, therefore, employ experts to mix 
the different kinds of bean in exactly the right proportions 
to produce the best flavour and aroma. This is called 
‘blending 5 . The experts have to taste cups of coffee made 
from all the different blends, and they can judge, from long 
experience, which are the best for the various markets. 

In Santos trading in coffee is carried on in an enormous 
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LOADING COFFEE AT A PORT 


Coffee Exchange, a kind of huge market, which guaran¬ 
tees the quality and grade of all coffee sold by its members. 
Here the exporters, who have bought the coffee from the 
growers, sell it to the foreign buyers, who buy just the 
amount of each kind or grade that they need for their own 
home markets, and arrange to have it shipped. Santos is 
such a big port that there is room for fifty ocean ships to 
load at the same time. Lorries take the bags from the 
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warehouses to the docks, and there they are dropped down 
through manholes in the road on to moving rubber belts 
underground, which carry them into the holds of the ships. 
In this way 5,000 tons of coffee can be loaded every twenty- 
four hours. Coffee is exported from several other Brazil¬ 
ian ports, but Santos is the most important. 

In the holds of the ships the bags of coffee are stacked in 
tiers, supported by wooden battens, with a good circula¬ 
tion of air to keep them dry during the voyage. Most 
exported coffee is shipped first to one of the world’s 
principal coffee markets: New York, San Francisco, Le 
Havre, Hamburg, or Antwerp. From these centres the 
merchants send it on to towns all over the countries where 
it is needed. Much of the coffee is not roasted and ground 
to powder until it reaches the shops from which it will be 
sold to customers. Some of it, however, is roasted, 
ground, and packed in tins or air-tight packets. You 
can also buy unroasted coffee beans, for some people 
prefer to roast and grind the coffee themselves. The 
aroma of freshly roasted coffee is delicious, and the flavour 
is at its best when it has been freshly roasted and ground. 

As the growing of coffee is so important for Brazil, 
planters are always anxious to develop better varieties. 
About sixty miles from Sao Paulo there is an agricultural 
research centre where scientists have already developed 
new varieties which suit Brazil, yield large crops, and do 
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not easily become diseased. 
These scientists have been 
concerned not only with how 
to grow more coffee but also 
with finding different uses 
for coffee. It is wasteful to 
grow more than can be sold. 
There was a time shortly 
after the First World War when the Brazil coffee merchants 
could not find a market for all their coffee, partly because 
many countries were too poor after the War to pay for it. 
Millions of bags of coffee were waiting in the warehouses 
or on the plantations because there were no buyers, and 
finally they had to be burnt or thrown into the sea. Then 
scientists found other uses for coffee: for example, coffee 
can be used in the manufacture of plastics. So now, 
though the best use for coffee is as a delicious and stimu¬ 
lating drink, the surplus can to some extent be used in 
industry. But it is still true that finding enough markets 
for all her coffee is one of Brazil’s biggest problems. 

For a long time Brazil has been the world’s greatest 
exporter of coffee, and most of her big cities and ports 
owe much of their prosperity to the coffee trade. In the 
past thirty years a new town called Londrina and its port 
called Paranagua in the southern state of Parana have been 
rapidly growing in importance as the exporting centre for 
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EXPERIMENTAL SEEDLINGS 












SAO PAULO 


the new coffee plantations 
in the south. Some people 
think that Londrina and its 
port may eventually become 
even more important than 
Sao Paulo and Santos. 

Brazil does not depend 
only on coffee. She also 
grows fruit and cotton, 
tobacco and timber, and she 
has very rich minerals and 
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oil-fields. With the money she has earned by exporting 
both coffee and other goods to foreign countries, and 
also with the capital which other countries have invested 
in Brazil, she has bought new machinery for developing 
her industries and she has built roads, schools, 
hospitals, factories, and even cities. She has built, 
for instance, a long way inland, a grand new capital 
city, Brasilia, to take the place of the old capital, Rio de 
Janeiro, which is on the coast. As a result of this indus¬ 
trial development, her population is increasing fast. Prob¬ 
ably the vast areas of jungle and swamp in the basin of the 
Amazon will never be more than thinly inhabited, but 
there is still plenty of room for development in the more 
habitable parts. The people of Brazil could have a great 
future, and to some extent this is owing to the enterprise 
of the Brazilians who first started growing coffee plants 
on their estates early in the 18th century. 
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A RUBBER PLANTATION IN MALAYA 


Malaya is a long country, shaped like the neck and head 
of a goose stretching southwards towards the Equator. 
At the tip of its beak the goose seems to be holding a 
little pebble, which is the island port of Singapore. To 
the north of the country lie Burma and Thailand, and 
across the warm sea to the east and south there is a chain 
of large and small islands which we know as the East 
Indies, or Indonesia. 

Running down the centre of Malaya is a backbone of 
high mountains. Malaya is so near to the Equator that 
it never snows, even in the high mountains, and the 
mountains are covered with a thick green cap of trees 
and a tangle of climbing plants which is called jungle— 
the kind of jungle which geographers call Tain forest’. 

The plentiful rain which falls in Malaya has through the 
ages cut deep gorges in the mountains. Down these 
the water has washed mud and silt, and carried them down 
to build up rich soil on the large plains along the coast. 
Dense jungle has grown up on the plains. There is a 
great variety of trees in the Malayan jungle. Though 
most of them do shed their leaves, they do it at different 
times of year, so that it is never particularly noticeable. 
Many of the trees grow very tall, some of them as much as 
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200 feet or more. Their leaves form a dense covering to 
the forest, a green roof through which only a dim light 
filters. The air beneath the tall trees is moist and still, 
and where the trees are thick very little grows beneath 
them. Wherever there is a gap, however, the ground is 
choked with a mass of smaller plants and bushes, all trying 
to grow taller so as to reach the light. Many of the 
tropical plants grow on the trees themselves. They send 
roots into the sap of the trees, twist round their trunks, 
and hang from their boughs. Some of these climbing 
plants grow such thick, strong stems that they choke and 
finally kill the tree on which they are growing. There 
is a great variety of ferns and mosses, and often high up 
on the shoulders of the giant trees are vividly coloured 
orchids. 

The jungle is the home of a great many animals. Herds 
of monkeys live in the treetops, jumping from branch to 
branch, and chattering loudly. If anyone disturbs them 
they are likely to throw down nuts and twigs. There are 
also great numbers of brightly coloured birds. As well 
as many kinds of little birds, there are parrots, crested and 
bronze-winged doves, green, crimson, and grey blood 
pheasants, and enormous-beaked hornbills. The horn- 
bills live high up in the trees and make strange shrieks 
which echo through the forests. 

There are wonderful butterflies and moths and prob- 
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ably more kinds of insects 
than anywhere else in the 
world, though only a few are 
harmful. Many snakes, tigers, 
black panthers, jungle cats, 
and Hying squirrels live in 
the jungle. Crocodiles occa¬ 
sionally catch women washing 
their clothes in the river or 
children playing. One kind, 
the frog crocodile, comes up 
quite small streams and on 
land jumps like a frog. Along 
the river banks grow forests 
of bamboos, and near the 
coasts are mangrove swamps. 

There are several different races who live in Malaya. 
The Malays themselves, who form about half the popula¬ 
tion, are a brown-skinned cheerful people who like to 
live in the plains, where they grow rice, or by the sea, 
where they are expert fishermen. In the most remote parts 
of the mountains live small groups of primitive aborigines, 
the most ancient people of Malaya; but they are very shy 
and do not often show themselves. Then there are many 
Chinese people who came to Malaya, many of them a long 
time ago, because there was more work there than in 
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MALAY TAMIL CHINESE 


their own overcrowded country. And finally there is the 
Indian population, mostly Tamils from south India, who 
originally were brought over by the British to work on 
the plantations, and who have settled down in Malaya. 
Before Malaya became an independent country the British 
ruled it and helped to develop its trade and industries. 
Many British people and other Europeans came to Malaya, 
particularly to Singapore and other large towns, as rulers, 
advisers, traders, and managers of the big estates. But 
the climate is very hot for Europeans, and most of them 
eventually go back to England. Now that Malaya is 
independent, all these various peoples who live there are 
called Malayans, whatever race they belong to, and on the 
whole they live and work very well together, just as the 
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Scots and English and Welsh do in Britain. But all of 
them still keep their own customs and religions. 

From an aeroplane you can get a good idea of what 
Malaya looks like. On either side of the mountains 
he the plains, about a quarter of which have been cleared 
of jungle. Much of this is planted with rubber trees, 
the most important crop in Malaya. The rubber estates, 
as the plantations are called, look like patchworks of 
large green squares divided by narrow, straight roads, 
with here and there a small neat collection of buildings. 
There are other much smaller patches on the plains, 
generally near villages. These are paddy fields, which 
are bright green when the rice is growing and yellow 
when it is ripe. Paddy is the word used for growing 
rice, and rice is the principal food of most of the people. 
In certain places in the central part of western Malaya 
there are also great ragged holes in the landscape, which 
are the tin mines. The country is rich in this valuable 
metal, which is the most important export after rubber. 

When the plane touches down you will at once feel the 
hot, moist air, very different from anything we know in 
Britain. At first it feels rather like the air in a hothouse 
where tropical plants are grown. If you stay some time 
in Malaya you will find that each day, generally in the 
afternoon, the blue sky clouds over and rain, often a 
torrential downpour, falls. The rain is much heavier than 
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rain in Britain, and quite warm. Then the sun comes out 
again, and the ground steams in the heat. A large part 
of almost every day is sunny. The climate of Malaya is 
always hot and varies very little from one part of the year 
to another. The temperature is about 80 degrees all the 
year round, that is as hot as a very hot English summer day. 
But the heat is not nearly as unbearable as in some parts 
of India, for example, for nowhere is very far away from 
the sea. There is a great deal of regular rainfall (about 
five times as much as there is in London), and this makes 
Malaya one of the best places in the world for grow¬ 
ing rubber trees. But, in fact, rubber trees are not one 
of the many kinds of tree which grow naturally in the 
jungle. How they came to Malaya, and how the country 
came to produce more than one-third of all the rubber in 
the world, makes an interesting and sometimes exciting 
story. 

When Christopher Columbus at the end of the 15 th 
century returned from his second voyage across the 
Atlantic, he described how people in the West Indies 
played a game with a ball which bounced. No bouncing 
ball was known at that time in Europe. Columbus 
described how the West Indians made the ball from a 
liquid which trickled out of the bark of ‘weeping trees’. 
A little later on, Spanish explorers in Central America 
found that the natives wore shoes made of waterproof 
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material. They made these shoes by painting their feet 
with the same liquid and allowing it to dry. They also 
made watertight bottles by coating clay bottles with the 
liquid and, when it was dry, cracking the clay and remov¬ 
ing the pieces from the inside. 

The early Spanish settlers began to make themselves 
waterproof garments by painting the liquid over their 
cloaks. Later, the Portuguese settlers in Brazil sent a 
suit of waterproofed clothing as a present to the King of 
Portugal. People in Europe quickly became interested 
in this wonderful new material. 
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The liquid, a milky-looking juice called latex, had to be 
used soon after it was taken from the tree, for once it has 
left the tree it sets like a hard jelly within a few hours. 
Pieces of this elastic substance were brought to Europe, 
but no one could see how to use it, for no one knew how 
to make it liquid again. In 1770 it was discovered that 
a piece of the material could rub out pencil marks, and so 
it became known as rubber. Early in the 19th century 
a Scotsman found out that the rubber could be dissolved 
by heating it with turpentine; and then another Scotsman, 
Charles Macintosh, discovered that a much better solu¬ 
tion could be made by using coal-tar naphtha, a by¬ 
product of the gas works. He used this rubber solution 
to make waterproof coats, which were called ‘macin¬ 
toshes’ after him. The rubber was used not only to make 
raincoats and boots but also to cover the roofs of carriages. 

But there was still another difficulty. In cold weather 
the rubber became so stiff that it was as hard as wood; in 
hot weather it began to melt and got sticky. In winter 
you did not need to hang up your ‘Mac’—it stood up 
by itself; in summer it tended to stick to everything it 
touched. Then in 1839 an American, Charles Goodyear, 
and in 1844 a London carriage-builder, Thomas Hancock, 
both discovered independently that by mixing sulphur with 
the rubber and heating the mixture they could make rubber 
which was not affected by heat and cold and was much 


stronger. The more sulphur 
was added, the harder the 
rubber; the less sulphur, 
the more pliable the rubber. 
This process was called 
‘vulcanization 5 after the 
Roman god of hre. 

Now that the rubber had 
become practical to use, the 
demand for it became so heavy 
that there was not enough 
coming from the wild trees 
in South America. The 
British Government wanted 
to plant rubber trees in British 
colonies where the climate 
was suitable. But they had no 
seeds. So they sent a young man called Henry Wickham 
to South America, and offered him a reward of £10 for 
every 1,000 seeds of the rubber tree he could bring back. 
But the people in Brazil were not at all anxious to allow 
anyone to get hold of the seeds, for they knew that if 
rubber trees were grown elsewhere they would lose part 
of their income. At last, Wickham managed to take some 
seeds out of the country. He sent altogether 70,000 seeds 
to the Botanical Gardens at Kew in London in 1876. 















In spite of their long journey across the Atlantic, a few 
of the seeds, when planted in hothouses in Kew, germi¬ 
nated and in a few months grew into small rubber plants 
—the first ever known outside the tropics. From Kew 
these were sent to Ceylon and Malaya, where they were 
planted and grew well. All the rubber trees in Malaya are 
descendants from these few trees which came from Kew. 
Rubber trees are usually allowed to grow for five or six 
years before latex is taken from them, so there was still some 
time to wait. This was the way that 
the rubber industry began in Malaya. 

Nowadays a very large part of the 
population earns its living from rubber. 

When you land from the plane in 
Malaya—perhaps at Kuala Lumpur, 
the capital—there will probably be a 
car from the rubber estate to meet 
you. As you get into the car, you 
will notice that the metal parts are 
very hot, probably too hot to touch, 
because of the strong sunshine. 

Everyone drives with all the windows 
open to get every breath of air. Every¬ 
one is dressed in very thin clothes. 

The Europeans, and nowadays many 
Malays, wear linen or cotton suits, 
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but many Malays, especially in the country, wear colourful 
sarongs. A sarong is a long piece of cotton or silk cloth 
wrapped round the body and tucked into the waist. The 
men sometimes wear nothing above it, but the women, 
who also wear sarongs , wear short jackets called bajus. 
The children usually wear hardly any clothes at all. 
Except for the British and other Europeans, everyone— 
Malay, Chinese, and Indian—has dark hair. 

Once clear of the city with its large modern buildings, 
the road soon passes through paddy fields, where the 
Malays grow their rice. Rice likes to grow in a few inches 
of water until the grains have formed on the stalks. The 
water is kept in the fields by little mud banks round the 
edges, and it gradually dries up as the rice grows until the 
fields are quite dry. When the rice is ripe the fields turn 
from green to yellow, as cornfields do in Britain. The 
Malays harvest most of the rice by the old method of 
cutting it by hand with a knife called a tuai. 

Then the road passes through jungle country, with a 
wall of trees on both sides. You will hear the twitter of 
birds and possibly see some monkeys, but usually the 
jungle is silent and still. Every now and then a Malay 
village, called a kampong, will appear by a road-side or 
river. The houses are all made of wood and stand on 
wooden legs 5 or 6 feet above the ground. This is to 
keep them cool and also dry when it rains. In a country 
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where there is such torrential rain, if the house was not 
lifted above the ground it would soon be flooded. The 
people sleep on home-made mats on the floor and also eat 
sitting cross-legged on mats. In fact, they have very little 
furniture in their houses. The shape of the house is 
different from European houses. The roofs are very 
steep to allow the downpours of rain to drain off, and 
each house has a shady veranda where it is pleasant to sit 
during the heat of the day, and where you can get every 
little breeze in the hot evenings. 

In Malaya the sun rises about six o’clock every morning 
and sets a little after six every evening all year round. 
The length of day and also the temperature are about the 
same all year round. This is because Malaya is only just 
north of the Equator, where day and night are equal. 
There are wetter seasons and drier seasons, but not summer 
and winter, as we think of them. 

The children who grow up in houses in the kampongs 
know a good deal about rubber, even when they are very 
young. Their fathers generally have a small family planta¬ 
tion of rubber trees not very far from the house, and on 
days when there is no school the children often help with 
the work. A Malayan has a special knife for cutting the 
bark of the trees, called a tapping knife. And when he 
goes to collect the rubber he takes several large buckets 
or tins with him. Every rubber tree has to be tapped 
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once in two days, so generally 
half the trees are tapped one 
morning and the other half 
the next morning. 

If you look at a rubber tree 
you will see that each one has 
a slanting area on its bark 
about 3 feet from the ground, 
called the tapping panel, where 
strips of the bark have been 
cut off about a quarter to half 
the way round the tree for 
tapping. At the bottom of 
the panel a little metal spout 
is hammered into the tree, 
and below this is fixed a small 
cup hanging by a wire tied 
round the tree-trunk. 

When the tapper gets to 
the first tree he very carefully 
cuts a thin strip of bark from 
the bottom edge of the tapping 
panel, making sure not to go 
so deep that he injures the 
part of the tree below the 
layer where the rubber liquid, 
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or latex, is found. For just beneath this layer is the part 
of the tree where the sap goes up. When the tapper has 
pared off a strip about one-sixteenth of an inch wide 
a white liquid—the latex—begins to ooze out, to run 
slowly down the channel into the metal spout, and to drip 
into the cup. It goes on dripping for two or three 
hours, and then it gradually dries up. In the meantime the 
tapper has gone on to do the same thing to another tree, 
until he has done all the trees to be tapped that day. 

While the work of tapping is going on, the little cups 
will be filling with white latex drop by drop. This white 
liquid looks rather like that which come out of a dande¬ 
lion stem if it is broken. In fact, there is a very small 
quantity of rubber in dandelions, but not enough to be 
worth while collecting. When there has been enough 
time for all the latex to drip out, the next job is to collect 
it. The children are sometimes given the job of pour¬ 
ing the latex from the cups into the big tins. When all 
this is done, probably between about eleven o’clock and 
midday, the full tins are carried back to the house. 

Within a short time of having been tapped the latex 
has a little acid added to it to turn it sour and to make 
it separate. It sets rather like curds, and some of the 
water in it comes out like the whey. The solid slab of 
rubber, which still has a good deal of water in it, is now 
put through a machine, rather like a mangle, so as to 
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squeeze out some more of the water. The children turn 
the handle of the mangle, while their father puts the 
lumps of rubber through the rollers. 

The rubber then comes out as a sheet, which is first 
dried in the sun and then has to be hung up in a shed 
called the ‘smoke-house 5 to dry. In a kampong there is 
usually one smoke-house shared by all the villagers. A 
larger plantation will have a smoke-house of its own. The 
smoke comes from a wood fire, and not only dries the sheets 
of rubber hanging up like washing on lines but also helps 
to preserve them. This takes four days or longer, and then 
it is bundled up and taken to the nearest dealer to be sold. 
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SHEETS OF RUBBER 


Today, almost one half the amount of rubber produced 
in Malaya is made in this way, on small, privately owned 
plantations, or perhaps on slightly larger plantations 
generally owned by Chinese. The other half comes 
from big estates like the one we will describe. 

The first thing to be seen on the estate is the Manager’s 
house. It is more or less like a house in Britain, but it 
has large verandas, and all the windows are wide open. 
The beds are surrounded by thin muslin curtains to keep 
mosquitoes and other insects from biting you while you 
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are sleeping. Malaya, as we 
know, is the home of myriads 
of insects. One of the most 
amusing, the praying mantis, 
is about 4 inches long, and 
sits up with its front legs 
raised as though it were 
praying. Like most of the 
insects, it is harmless, and 
people soon get used to them. 
Mosquitoes, on the other 
hand, may carry a tropical 
disease called malaria, and 
when people are careless 
and allow themselves to 
be bitten by mosquitoes— 
especially in the evening 
when the mosquitoes are 
most active—they may soon be suffering from the fever. 
Today, however, now that people understand how malaria 
is carried, the disease is not so common in Malaya as it used 
to be. People protect themselves with mosquito-nets, 
and also the places where the insects breed, such as swamps, 
are drained or are sprayed with poison. 

The estate may consist of anything between 3,000 and 
10,000 acres of rubber trees, planted a few yards apart in 
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neat rows, and with roads and drainage ditches running 
through them. In the ditches by the roadsides are often 
many bright blue kingfisher birds which fly up into 
the trees when you pass. The rubber trees grow very 
tall if left to themselves, and on an estate they may grow 
to as much as 60 feet high. They are sometimes pruned 
to make them branch rather lower, about 8 or io feet 
from the ground, and so withstand wind better. They 
have long, oval, dark-green leaves which look silvery 
when the wind ruffles them and makes them show their 
undersides. The flowers are pale yellow and turn into 
large, thick-shelled pods. When the seeds are ripe, the 
pods explode and may throw the seeds as far as 30 or 
40 feet away from the tree. 

Often the ground between the trees is planted with a 
trailing ‘cover crop 5 , usually some kind of pea or bean. 
This crop prevents the soil being washed away by rain, 
supplies nitrogen which the rubber trees need, and also 
helps to keep the ground cool and free of weeds. 

Rubber on a big plantation is grown in basically the same 
way as it is on the small family plantation in a kampong. 
But on the big estates everything is very fully organized, 
and the large number of workers are carefully supervised 
so that everything goes according to plan. The Assistant 
Manager helps the Manager to run the estate. These two 
men are still often Europeans, though there are now large 
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estates with no Europeans at all. Then there are four or 
five Assistant Planters, some of whom are probably 
Malayans. Nowadays it is possible for a Chinese or 
Malay or Indian boy who grows up on an estate to take the 
cadet training course and become an assistant planter and 
even a manager. So there is opportunity for boys who 
are clever and work hard. 

The Assistant Planters are in charge of a group of men 
called Conductors, who are like foremen in Britain. 
They superintend the work of the tappers and other 
workers who weed the ground and work in the factory on 
the estate. Then there are a number of clerks who work 
in the estate offices keeping records of the amount of 
rubber produced and other important matters. 

If you talk to one of the tappers you will find he is very 
proud of his work and takes a real personal interest in the 
group of trees which it is his job to tap. He know that 
the amount of rubber which he can get from his trees 
depends very much on his skill in tapping. Not all the 
tappers are men; there are skilled women tappers too. 

When all the latex has been collected, it is carried to the 
collecting station on the estate, either in the buckets or 
in a tank mounted on a lorry. Here, a sample of each 
tapper’s latex is taken, and the amount of rubber it contains 
when the water has been extracted is estimated. The 
tapper’s pay is calculated according to the amount of 
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THE TANKER LORRY AT A COLLECTING STATION 


rubber he brings in. The latex is then poured into 
lorries like petrol tankers and rushed away to the factory 
before it goes sour. It must reach the factory within a 
few hours after it has been drawn from the trees. 

One factory often serves for several estates. The 
factory does the same job as the small farmer in much the 
same way, but on a larger scale. Because there is so 
much latex to deal with, a great deal of machinery is used 
to make the job quicker. The machinery also produces 
sheet rubber, which is generally of better quality than 
that made in the little smoke-shed. Some factories, 
instead of turning the liquid latex into sheet rubber, treat it 
with chemicals to prevent its going bad, and then pump it 
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into big tanker lorries and take it to the ports—such as 
Singapore—where it is shipped in tanker ships to Britain. 
This is because some of the British factories can make 
rubber articles more easily if they start from a liquid rather 
than from solid rubber which they have to dissolve into 
a liquid. 

A rubber estate does not only consist of rubber trees 
which are being tapped all the time for latex. Surround¬ 
ing jungle has sometimes to be cleared to make room for 
new plantations; and there are ‘nurseries’ where new 
rubber plants are being grown. Although rubber trees 
which are well cared for generally go on producing latex 
for as much as thirty or forty years, eventually they have 
to be replaced. This ‘old rubber’, as the old trees are 



A NURSERY OF YOUNG RUBBER TREES 
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called, is then cut down, or 
sometimes it is just left, and 
new ground is planted with 
the trees from the nurseries. 

Rubber trees vary a great 
deal in the amount of latex 
they produce. Today an acre 
of rubber trees produces 
vastly more than was pro¬ 
duced in the early days of 
rubber growing, and this has 
been done by very careful 
selection of seed. Fortunate¬ 
ly, among the seeds which 
Henry Wickham sent out of 

GRAFTING A BUD-PATCH .. . . , 

Brazil m the 19th century 
and which germinated were some from very high-yielding 
trees. By a gradual process of breeding only from the 
best-yielding trees, the output of rubber has been increased. 
The most usual way today of getting new trees is by 
grafting. A strip called a ‘bud-patch’ is taken from a 
high-yielding tree and is grafted on to the stem of a young 
tree grown either in the nursery or in its final growing 
place. A flap is cut in the bark of the young plant, the 
‘bud’ is put under it, the flap is replaced, and the stem is 
bandaged up. The young tree is cut back to just above 
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the bud. After about three weeks a little shoot appears, 
and this shoot grows into the new rubber tree. The 
new tree grows fast, but tapping is usually not begun 
until it is about five or six years old, when it may have 
grown 25 or 30 feet tall and have a girth of about 20 inches. 

A rubber tree must not only be high-yielding but also 
it must be able to resist disease. In some places rubber 
planters have grafted not once but twice. They first use 
a bud-patch of a high-yielding type and then, when this 
has grown about 10 feet high, they graft again about 
6 feet from the ground with a bud from a disease-resisting 
type. The final tree grows from this shoot. 

In many ways the estate is rather like a large village. 
Nearly everyone knows everyone else. There are shops 
where you can buy most things you need, and a hospital 
where everyone who lives on the estate gets free treatment 
when ill. In tropical climates there are many diseases 
which do not exist in Britain. Great care is taken of the 
health of tappers and their wives and families. Those 
living on the estate, who are mostly Indians, are provided 
with a suitable house. Often the wives of tappers also 
work, either as tappers or in the factory, or at some other 
job on the estate. And, as we saw on the small planta¬ 
tion, the children learn the skilled job of tapping by going 
round with their fathers. When a boy is about 15 he 
can begin to earn a wage at the job. 
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A PLAN OF THE CENTRE OF A RUBBER PLANTATION 


The estate has its own schools, and today all the children 
get an education. For the younger children there is a 
big playground where they play football and other games 
and where at night after it is dark there are often films 
shown in the open. 

The Malays working on the estate are all Muslims, and 
most Indians are Hindus, though some are Christians. 
Since there are three different races of people working 
on most estates, and each race has its own customs and 
religion and holidays, it is easy to understand how com¬ 
plicated it can be to run the estate well. The big Chinese 
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THE CHINESE NEW YEAR FESTIVAL 

They are reaching for bundles of joss-sticks, which when burnt give 

off a sweet smell 


holiday is at their New Year, which falls in January or 
February. At this time Chinese like to take several days’ 
holiday for big family feasts with special food. And 
they like to set off fireworks as we do on Guy Fawkes Day. 
It is very noisy and great fun. Malays also celebrate the 
New Year, but their most important festival celebrates the 
end of the Muslim month of fasting. The main festival 
of the Indian people is in October or November, though 
they have other days of holiday connected with their 
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religion. They have a special day when the girls who 
are growing up have their ears pierced for earrings, and 
that, too, is a holiday for the family concerned. 

Rubber is one of the most important materials in the 
world. Without it we would have no motor-tyres, hot- 
water-bottles, macintoshes, bouncing balls, rubber tubes, 
and washers. There are many other things which look 
as though they had no connexion at all with the milky 
liquid oozing out of the trees, such as the stems of tobacco 
















































































pipes. During the Second World War, when Britain was 
cut oh from Malaya and the other rubber-growing coun¬ 
tries, rubber was very scarce. But by then chemists had 
discovered that they could make a material with all the 
qualities of rubber in the laboratory, and today much of 
the rubber we use is ‘synthetic’, that is, made artificially 
from other materials, such as alcohol and petroleum. 
Although the synthetic rubber is in some ways as good or 
even better than natural rubber, the natural rubber is still 
used all over the world, and Malaya depends for her 
wealth on the white, sticky liquid from her rubber trees 
more than on anything else she produces. 
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PEOPLES OF THE DESERT 

The map opposite shows part of the African ‘semi- 
desert’ which lies north of the Sudan grassland, or 
‘savanna’, and south of the Libyan Desert. This 
semi-desert is a vast sandy and stony plain with isolated 
rocky hills, or jebels , rising abruptly into the sky. It 
grows nothing except scattered patches of tough grass 
and low thorny bushes, and its surface is cut deeply by 
dried-up stream beds, or ‘wadis’, where water can be 
found even in the driest season by digging down a few 
feet, and where some stunted thorny trees grow. In the 
summer months enough rain falls to wet the surface of 
the plain and even to £11 the wadis from time to time. 
Then grass springs up quickly and provides grazing for 
camels and hardy types of sheep and goats. But when 
the rains cease, the grass withers, and the desert takes 
over again. 

The semi-desert is the home of tribes of Bedouin Arabs 
who wander into it in summer with their animals in search 
of water and grazing; then retreat again as the rains 
cease. Such wandering people are called nomads. They 
are found on the edges of all the great deserts of the 
world. They depend greatly on their camels. Camels 
give milk; their wool is used for making carpets, blankets, 
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and a strong dark cloth for tents; their hides give leather 
for sandals, straps, and bottles; they are beasts of burden, 
carrying stores and tents on the long journeys across the 
desert; and the sale of camels brings the tribe money. 
They also keep sheep and goats for wool, and make cheese 
and butter from their milk. Occasionally they kill one for 
a feast on special occasions. Nomadic people do not 
build houses but live in tents, which can easily be taken 
down and loaded on to the backs of the camels whenever 
the tribe has to move to fresh grazing grounds. 
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A tribe is really a large family, the people in it being 
related to each other. The smaller tribes are linked to¬ 
gether to form one large tribe led by a Sheikh to whom 
all owe allegiance. 

The Kababish tribe lives in the Sudan on the southern 
edge of the Sahara Desert. There are about 120,000 of 
them—about the same number of people as there would 
be in a fairly big English city such as Norwich, but the 
Kababish spread over an area which is about as large as 
England itself! Their year is divided into two parts: 
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the time of wandering in the semi-desert, from May or 
June to the end of the year; and the time of settling, or 
dammering , from January to May when water is scarce 
and the grazing has dried up. During this time, the 
Kababish camp around permanent wells in the southern 
part of their area, each section of the tribe going to its 
own place according to ancient custom. The animals 
have to exist as best they can on the remains of grass left 
over from the previous season, but the people of the 
tribe live on grain which they buy from the nearest 
market town in exchange for selling some of their 
animals. Both men and animals are very glad when 
at last the first rains fall, and they can begin moving 
again. 

In the picture you see Mohammed Nazir, a young boy 
of the Kababish. He is proudly leading a string of camels 
laden with sacks of millet, sugar, and coffee beans. He 
has been with his father on a visit to Omdurman, the 
largest market of the Sudan, which lies 300 miles away to 
the east on the banks of the river Nile. They have been 
away for a month and are now almost home at the dammer¬ 
ing place of the tribe. They took with them some young 
camels and a few of the best sheep, which they sold to 
a merchant in the suq or market at Omdurman. Besides 
food supplies for several months, they are bringing back 
presents for Mohammed’s mother and sisters—bottles of 



perfume, some heavy silver bangles, and a bale of blue 
cloth to be made into long gowns. 

While Mohammed was away with his father, his eldest 
brother Said was left in charge of the camels. This is a 
most responsible job. He takes them a few miles away 
into the desert where they can graze on the parched grass, 
and he returns to camp once a week in order to give the 
camels a drink of water. He does not need to come 
more often, for a camel can drink enough water at one 
time to last several days. 

It is the work of the women to draw water from the 
wells. They have to fill the leather troughs from which 
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the animals drink, and replenish the goatskin bags which 
the herdsmen take out with them. They also draw water 
for cooking. So there is nearly always a busy chattering 
group of women around the well. The women wear long 
blue tobes or gowns, which leave their arms free to work 
the rope easily. Their black hair is plaited into many 
tight plaits. Their foreheads and lips are tattoed in blue, 
and on each cheek there is a tribal mark. They use ropes 
woven from camel hair and buckets made of goatskin. 
The well, which is not very deep, is one of many in the 
Wadi al Milk, one of the principal dammering places of 
the Kababish. It has never been known to dry up, even 
in the driest season. When a herd of camels comes in 
from the desert there is a scene of great activity. The 
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dripping buckets are raised as quickly as possible, and the 
air is full of songs from the busy women and grunts from 
the thirsty beasts as they crowd towards the well and have 
to be beaten back by the herdsmen. After taking their 
turn at the troughs, the animals rest under the shade of 
the trees, and everything is quiet. They will have another 
drink in the morning before being driven out to the 
desert pastures again. 

Beyond the trees on the edge of the wadi, the tents are 
pitched on the open ground. From a distance they look 
like black mounds, high in the middle and tapering down 
to the sides. They are made this shape so that the strong 
winds and sandstorms of the desert cannot blow them 
over. Long strips of dark-coloured, coarse cloth woven 
from camel or goat hair are sewn together to make the 
outer cover, which is supported on poles about 6 feet high 
in the middle and front, and slopes down to about 3 feet 
from the ground at the back and sides. There is a curtain 
which can be raised or lowered to regulate the flow of air. 
The whole tent is stretched tight by guy ropes which hold 
it secure. A family tent is about 20 feet long, but an 
important Sheikh may have a tent big enough to be used 
as a meeting place for the elders of the whole tribe. 
Usually a curtain divides the tent into two parts, one for 
the men and their guests, the other for the women and 
small children. The front of the tent is left open, but 
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can be closed on very cold nights, or if there is a sand¬ 
storm. It can be very cold at night in the desert during 
winter, so for warmth the tents are lined with a patch- 
work of brightly-coloured pieces of cloth. There is no 
furniture, except perhaps a wooden chest small enough 
to be carried on camel-back; but there are plenty of 
carpets on the floor, cushions, and bags for odds and ends. 

Mohammed’s elder sister, Khadiga, is busy working at a 
wooden loom weaving a carpet. She is using soft white 
wool from the sheep, light brown down from the under¬ 
parts of the young camels, and dark brown hair from the 
adult animals. With these different wools she makes a 
pleasant design of stripes and triangles on a light back¬ 
ground. Each strip is about z\ feet wide, and several 
strips are sewn together to make a good-sized carpet. 
Two long strips sewn back to back make a bolster which 
can be stuffed with wool for sleeping on. Khadiga’s 
young brothers and sisters help her by spinning the 
thread she is using. 

On the ground nearby is a camel saddle on which some 
of the men have been working. It is rather like a stool 
with four shovel-shaped legs which are splayed out at the 
bottom so as to fit on the back of the camel. The ‘legs’ 
are connected at the front and the rear by cross pieces 
which fit around the camel’s hump. The rider sits on 
stuffed leather cushions on the middle of the saddle, holds 
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the grip post in front of him to balance himself, and has 
one leg folded under him. The other leg rests on the 
lower part of the camel’s neck. 

When the returning travellers come into the camp, all 
work is left aside and everyone rushes to greet them and to 
ask for news of the journey. There is a chorus of cries, 
which sounds like ‘lu-lu-lu’, from all over the camp. To 
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celebrate their safe return a sheep is slaughtered and a 
feast prepared. A savoury stew of mutton flavoured with 
strong tasting desert herbs is soon bubbling on the fire, 
and the women prepare the bread to be eaten with it. 
Arab bread, called kisra , is made from millet seeds ground 
between two mill stones into a fine white flour. This is 
mixed into a thin batter with water and sour milk, then 
poured over a flat stone or iron plate heated in the fire. 
It makes a thin, white, crinkly, soft pancake with a slightly 
sour taste, which is delicious if eaten as soon as it is cooked. 
Kisra and camel’s milk are the staple food of the Kababish. 
The men and boys eat together squatting cross-legged in 
a circle facing inwards, and the women, when they have 
served the men, eat separately in another place. 

Mohammed has much to tell of the wonders he has seen 
in the city; but soon the talk turns to matters of more 
interest to the desert people, who never feel at home in 
towns. They discuss the reports of scouts who have 
been sent southwards to watch for the first rains and to 
discover where the grass has begun to grow. So far, no 
rain has fallen, but heavy clouds have been seen. 

As soon as the heavy dark rain clouds appear, and grass 
is reported to be plentiful in the lands to the south, the 
tribe pack up and are on the move again. Everyone is 
happy; the tents are rolled up quickly and loaded on to 
the baggage camels; the carpets and cushions are packed 





AN EVENING MEAL 










































into woollen bags like long bolsters and slung over the 
backs of the camels; the swift riding camels are saddled. 
The procession sets out with the men and boys in front, 
then the laden baggage camels with their young trotting 
beside them, and finally the women and small children 
straggling along in the rear, with the flocks of sheep and 
goats. 

At the beginning of the rains sandstorms are frequent. 
The travellers know a storm is coming when they see a 
great cloud of dust, dark brown in colour slowly rolling 
along on the horizon and blotting out the sunlight as it 
draws nearer. The wind increases until with a roar a 
curtain of sand sweeps over the travellers. Everyone 
knows what to do. The camels kneel down with their 
backs to the wind, and close their eyes and nostrils. The 
people cover their heads as best they can and lie down in 
the shelter of the camels. Sandstorms hardly ever last 
long, and in about an hour the sun is shining again. 

The Kababish first travel southwards, where the early 
rains have started and the grass is growing. They have 
to be careful where they go, for there are other peoples 
who cultivate parts of these lands, and if they trespass, 
quarrels will result. After about a month, towards the 
end of June, they turn northwards again and follow the 
rain clouds towards the desert. The different sections of 
the tribe move parallel to each other but some distance 
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apart. Each section usually has forty or fifty camels and 
hundreds of sheep and goats. They are careful to leave 
a wide area ungrazed round their dammering places, for they 
will need this grass when they return later in the year. 

Life is good for the Kababish now. Everyone rises 
before dawn when it is still cool, and the camels kneel 
down with grunts and protests while the tents are loaded 
onto their backs. At dawn the morning prayers are said, 
for the Kababish, like most Arabs, are Muslims. The 
men kneel down together facing towards Mecca, the Holy 
City. Then scouts ride ahead to look for the best grazing 
places, and the rest of the party follows more slowly. At 
mid-morning a halt is made for breakfast—a simple meal 
of clotted camel milk, which is carried in the saddle bags, 
perhaps some soft goat-milk cheese, any kisra left over 
from the previous evening’s meal, and a few dates. The 
camels in the meantime are hobbled by having one fore¬ 
leg tied up so that they cannot wander too far. They 
know the voices of their own herdsmen who sing and 
talk to them constantly. The herdsmen have special calls 
to bring the camels back to camp, and each can recognize 
his own animals easily—though to us all camels look 
much alike. 

Camels have broad, soft feet in order to give them a 
firm foothold on soft sandy ground. They have long 
eyelashes to shut out the glare of the sun, and they 
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close their nostrils against blowing sand. They have 
tough skin round their mouths so that they can eat thorny 
cactus-like plants. They can store food in the form of 
fat in their hump. When grass is plentiful, they feed by 
night as well as by day, and their humps grow bigger; 
but when food is scarce, their humps shrink to almost 
nothing. Before a long journey across the desert camels 
drink ten or more gallons of water which will last them 
for at least a week. 

In the late afternoon when the heat of the sun is less, 
the tribe start moving again, and continue until evening, 
when they pitch camp, milk the camels, and prepare 
supper. A bowl of fresh camel’s milk is passed round 
and all drink eagerly. Supper is finished with several 
cups of dark sweet coffee. Gradually the sound of voices, 
the grunting of camels, and the restless movements of 
flocks cease, and the camp sinks into sleep. 

Day by day, the tribe penetrates further into the desert 
where even in the wet season rainfall is scanty and vegeta¬ 
tion poor. The groups split up still further, sending 
scouts ahead to find grass which has been overlooked by 
other travellers. In years when rain is plentiful, various 
grasses and shrubs with fat juicy leaves spring up and 
cover the semi-desert, and the camels grow strong and fit. 
In the dry years very little grows, and the tribe may have 
to come back to the dammering place earlier, making 
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A BEDOUIN CAMP 


many halts on the way to consume any grass that has 
grown since the herds passed that way before. 

Every year some of the herdsmen drive great herds of 
camels and sheep to Egypt to sell in the markets there. 
The Egyptians still use camels in the fields, to draw 
water from wells, and as transport animals, and they buy 
their camels from nomadic Bedouin tribes such as the 
Kababish. The journey to Egypt takes more than a 
month by way of the desert track called ‘The Road of 
Forty Days’, which crosses the Sahara Desert. There 
are various oases along the track where food and water 
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A CAMEL WORKING A WATER-WHEEL 
IN EGYPT 


are obtained. The oasis people live a very different life 
from that of the nomads. They cultivate the soil and 
supply travellers with food and drink. Some oases are 
large, especially those on the important routes crossing 
the Western Sahara from Libya and Algeria to Nigeria 
and Ghana. They have petrol pumps, restaurants, and 
shops, for nowadays people cross the desert by car and 
bus. In the smaller oases lying off the main track, visitors 
are few and life goes on much as it has done for centuries. 

In the western part of Egypt, an oasis called Siwa has 
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grown up where several desert tracks cross. It is a kind 
of ‘island’ surrounded by a ‘sea’ of sand and barren stony 
ground, and it owes its importance to a number of wells 
which supply it with abundant sweet water. About 
6,000 or so people live there, and they grow dates which 
are considered to be the best in Egypt. 

A little girl called Fatma lives in Siwa. As she is still 
quite little she is allowed to run about freely, to fetch 

water from the well, and to 
run errands for her mother. 
When she is about 12 years 
old, she will enter ‘purdah’. 
Then she will never be al¬ 
lowed to go outside the house 
except in a long dark-brown 
or black, shapeless gown 
falling to below her knees, 
and a veil covering her face. 
This is an ancient custom still 
followed by Muslim women 
in out-of-the-way places, so 
that no one may look at them 
except their husbands. 
Usually the women go out 
only after dark. 

Fatma’s hair is carefully 
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plaited, sometimes with black wool in it to make it look 
longer and thicker. She wears ear-rings—thin round 
gold plates fastened to her ears with wire, and she has a 
lot of bangles, mostly of coloured glass, but also one or 
two of real gold to wear on special occasions. 

The house where Fatma lives is in one of the old narrow 
streets of Siwa. The older houses are built of mud 
mixed with salt, which gives them a hard white outside 
surface like cement. This is a very suitable building 
material in a hot dry climate because it keeps out the sun’s 
fierce heat, and since there is no rain there is no fear of 
the walls melting. There are no windows on the ground 
floor of the house: the walls are broken only by narrow 
wooden doorways which open on to steep circular stair¬ 
cases leading to the living rooms on the floor above. 
The ground floor is used for storerooms, stables for the 
goats and donkeys, and perhaps a room for the watchman. 
The streets are so narrow and twisted that it is hard to 
find one’s way about in the maze of passages and court- 

The living room on the first floor is pleasantly cool and 
dim after the fierce heat and glare in the street outside. 
The floor of hard smooth mud is swept clean and covered 
with loose mats woven from palm fronds. There is a 
long strip of Bedouin carpet, such as Khadiga was making, 
down the centre of the room. In the thickness of the 
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A STREET RUNNING NEAR A MOSQUE IN OLD SIWA 






























































walls there are two cupboards where valuables are kept, 
and there are wooden pegs on which hang decorated 
woollen bags. The walls are whitewashed except for a 
frieze along the top in a geometrical pattern painted in 
red ochre. The ceiling is supported by strong beams 
made of the trunks of date palm trees, and the space 
between the beams is filled with a smooth plaster of mud 
and chopped up palm leaves. Along one of the walls 
there is a platform of hard mud about a foot high, which 
is wide enough to lie down on and is covered with a 
beautiful woollen rug and a number of leather cushions. 
This is always offered to the guests to sit on. Against 
the other walls stand two heavy dark wooden chests 
decorated with a complicated design picked out in brass¬ 
headed nails. The windows are small and low, and 
instead of glass panes they have wooden shutters which 
are closed at night. In the evening the room is lit by a 
simple paraffin lamp hanging on the wall. There are 
some modern houses in the oasis with larger windows 
and cement floors, but Fatma’s family feel more com¬ 
fortable in their cool, old-fashioned house. 

After sunset, when the work of the house is done, 
Fatma’s mother and elder sisters often visit their friends 
and relations in other parts of the town. They move 
quietly through the streets wrapped in their dark ‘purdah’ 
garments. Under these they wear comfortable loose 
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cotton dresses, made up from the latest patterns, and also 
a great deal of jewellery—silver ear-rings decorated with 
little bells, silver bangles, anklets, and necklaces. The 
unmarried girls sometimes wear silver lockets engraved 
with mysterious signs, which have been handed down 
from one sister to another for many generations. These 
parties, at which they gossip and dress each other’s hair, 
are the women’s main entertainment. 

A dark circular staircase runs up to the flat roof, an 
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important part of an Arab house. Round the edge of the 
roof is a wall 4 foot high for safety and privacy from the 
house next door. The rest of the space is divided by low 
walls into rooms open to the sky, where the family sleep 
in the hot weather. The kitchen, too, is on the roof, 
and there is a charcoal-burning fireplace, or perhaps a 
paraffin stove, in a corner sheltered from the wind. The 
women of different households can talk to each other as 
they are working across the open roofs; and they some¬ 
times hop from one roof to another in order to call on 
their friends without appearing in the street below. 

Fatma’s father, Abdel Rahman, spends all day at work 
in his date garden, riding there every morning on his 
donkey. The date gardens are watered by more than 
200 springs, most of which bubble up from under the 
ground of their own accord. In many oases the water 
has to be pumped up or raised by hand from the wells, 
so Siwa is fortunate. Some of the springs are of warm 
water, and some are bitter; others are cool and their 
water is pleasant to drink. The largest spring flows into 
a round stone tank like a swimming pool nearly 50 yards 
wide and very deep, and surrounded by groves of tall 
date palm trees. The worn stones round the edge are 
many centuries old and may have been placed there 
by the Romans who knew of this oasis and used to 
visit it. 
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THE LARGE ROUND WELL AT SIWA 
























































































































Water is carried from the wells to the gardens in pipes 
made out of hollow palm trunks. Each garden is divided 
into square plots with sides a yard or two long, and 
slightly below ground level so that they can be flooded. 
The date trees, though they need hot sun, like to have 
plenty of water round their roots. Gardeners direct the 
water to different gardens in turn by blocking and un¬ 
blocking the channels leading from the wells with large 
flat stones. There is a strict system for sharing out the 
water to the gardens. Each well has a Keeper in charge 
of it, who has a ‘Book of the Well’ in which is written 
the number of hours that water may flow to each garden. 
This is in order to prevent quarrels. 

Abdel Rahman employs several gardeners to dig and 
weed his garden. They are rather dark in colour for they 
are descended from slaves who were captured long ago 
by slave traders in the Sudan. They wear loose, white, 
cotton shirts coming to just above the knee, trousers like 
pyjamas, and round, white, skull caps embroidered in 
complicated designs. It is cool and shady in the garden. 
Other trees as well as date palms are grown, for example, 
limes and pomegranates, figs, peaches, grapes, and olives. 
The olives are crushed in stone presses to extract the oil. 
In winter barley and wheat grow under the shade of the 
fruit trees, and there are patches of clover for the donkeys 
and cattle, as well as onions, mint, garlic, and tomatoes. 
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PRESSING OLIVES FOR OIL 


There is always something growing in the gardens no 
matter what season it is. 

The date palm supplies many needs. The dates are 
sold for cash, and a great many are eaten by both people 
and animals. The trees give timber and firewood, and 
the large feathery fronds are woven into roof thatching, 
screens for the house, and garden fences. The palm leaves 
are used to make large coarse baskets in which dates are 
exported and also much finer and smaller baskets. 

Sand is constantly being blown into the date gardens 
by the strong winds of the desert, and would soon bury 
them if it were not being constantly cleared away. After 
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a sandstorm, everyone who can has to help in clearing 
away the great heaps of sand. They shovel it into large 
baskets and carry the baskets away on donkey-back. It 
takes days of hard labour to remove the sand brought 
by a sandstorm in a few hours. 

There is so much work that people do not have many 
holidays. The most important Muslim holiday is the 
feast which is held to mark the end of Ramadan, the 
month of fasting. The feast lasts for three days, during 
which all work stops and everyone relaxes. All the 
women and girls, including Fatma, help to prepare the 
cakes and sweetmeats which are given as presents to 
friends as well as eaten at home. The houses are swept 
and whitewashed, then decorated with carpets and 
blankets hung from the parapets of the flat roofs. The 
mosque and the tombs of holy men are hung with banners 
embroidered with religious texts. Fatma and her brothers 
and sisters all get new clothes and toys. In the morning 
of the first day, soon after sunrise, Abdel Rahman takes 
his sons to the mosque in their best clothes to pray. Then 
they return to eat an enormous meal of rice, chicken, and 
mutton cooked in delicious ways. The men eat first, and 
after that the women eat separately. The servants and 
the beggars have what is left. After the feast everyone 
rests until it is time for visiting. At dusk they all gather 
together in the square beside the tomb of the saint, which 
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is lit with lamps and ornamented with banners. The 
men sing and dance to the accompaniment of drums, 
while the women squat on the outskirts of the crowd, 
hardly visible in their dark robes, though from time to 
time they join in with high-pitched cries. 

Another happy time is when there is a wedding. On 
the evening before her wedding the bride puts on her best 
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A BRIDAL PROCESSION 


clothes and walks slowly with her friends to the date 
gardens, singing sad songs as they go, since she is leaving 
them. When they reach the heart of the gardens, they 
gather round the edge of one of the most beautiful and 
oldest wells. The bride takes oif the silver locket she has 
worn since she was a girl and gives it to one of her younger 
sisters. Then she enters the water and bathes. She 
changes her clothes, and her special friends plait and 
scent her hair. On the way home, the bridegroom’s 
mother and sisters with many friends and relations meet 
them, bringing the bride presents of money. On the 
wedding day, the wedding agreement is signed at the 
bridegroom’s house, and a feast for the men and boys is 
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prepared. In the evening they set out merrily for the 
bride’s house, calling out when they arrive, 'Bring out 
the bride; the bridegroom awaits her’. At first the 
women pretend that the bride has changed her mind. 
‘She has run away—she is lost’, they cry. A mock 
struggle follows as the men burst into the house and 
carry off the bride with much laughter to her new home. 

Perhaps the most important occasion of the year is 
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the date harvest in the autumn, when huge mounds of 
the sticky sweet fruit are piled up in the market place— 
a special large square enclosure surrounded by high walls. 
Crowds of people, merchants from the cities of Egypt 
and ragged Bedouin traders, come in with their camel 
caravans from the desert, and there are throngs of local 
people and excited children. The shopkeepers restock 
their shops at this time with bales of cloth, sacks of tea 
and coffee, and goods from the bazaars of Egypt, for the 
lorries which have come to carry away the dates bring 
with them goods of all kinds. 

Life in the desert, both for the Bedouin nomads and the 
settled peoples of the oases, is changing fast. Mohammed 
Nazir has a chance to go to boarding school today, where 
he will learn a trade or, if he is clever enough, become a 
teacher or doctor. In some parts of the Sahara oil has 
been discovered, and the young men of the nomadic tribes 
can get work as mechanics and drivers at the oil camps. 
Some of them may travel far from their homes in the 
service of the oil company. There are more oppor¬ 
tunities for Fatma, too. She may leave Siwa when she 
grows up and find her way to Cairo or some other city 
of Egypt. People who have been brought up in the 
desert often have qualities of patience, self-reliance, and 
toughness which stand them in good stead even if fortune 
may send them to live quite a different life elsewhere. 
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A TURKISH VILLAGE 
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A TURKISH VILLAGE 

Turkey in Asia is bounded on three sides by sea. To 
the north is the Black Sea. The Aegean Sea is to the 
west and the Mediterranean to the south. To the east 
is the great land mass of Asia, and Turkey’s frontiers 
join those of Russia, Persia, Iraq, and Syria. 

The village of Alahan lies in the southern part of 
central Turkey, on the southern slopes of the Taurus 
Mountains. This range separates the bleak rolling 
plateau of Anatolia from the green fertile strip along 
the Mediterranean coast. Alahan is on one of the main 
roads which runs from Ankara, the capital, to the 
southern coast. 
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If you drive along this road, which runs straight for 
mile after mile over the high plateau, the Taurus Moun¬ 
tains ahead look no more than a range of rolling dun- 
coloured hills, for, although some of them are as high 
as 7,000 feet, the Anatolian plateau itself is 3,000 feet 
above sea level. 

The road runs from the plateau through a pass in 
the mountains, and starts down the steep slope of the 
southern side. Then the traveller realizes that he has 
passed through a high mountain range. This is a land 
of peaks and precipices, of heavily forested hillsides, and 
deep valleys and gorges. The road winds and curves 
steeply downhill, and a mistake in driving might send 
a car or ’bus plunging over a cliff. 

Alahan itself is a little to the south and below the 
mountain pass. The little stone-built houses are 
clustered close together, and each has a vegetable garden 
and a farmyard beside it. The flat roofs are made of 
mud mixed with straw, laid over rafters, and rolled 
with a stone roller to make them solid and waterproof. 
Each roof has its own roof roller, as well as a smoke- 
stained chimney. Unpaved streets wind through the 
village and join somewhere near the middle to form a 
little irregular square. There is a tea-house there, and 
near by a shop, while across the way is a large square 
building with a domed and tiled roof. At one corner 
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of this roof is a small tower with a balcony round the 
top. The Turks are Muslims, and this building is the 
mosque where they say their prayers to Allah, the Muslim 
name for God. Five times in every twenty-four hours 
a man called an iman climbs up into the little tower (or 
minaret) and gives the call to prayer, half singing and 
half shouting and cupping his mouth with his hands. 
Farther down the hillside and a little below the village 
is a new white building with a red-tiled roof. This is 
the school. 
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None of the village houses has water laid on, but at 
several places in the village there is a cesme , (pronounced 
cheshme), a fountain, to which water from a natural 
spring some way up the hill has been piped for the con¬ 
venience of the villagers. The water runs away through 
a series of drinking troughs for animals, made out of 
hollowed tree trunks. The mountain water is cold and 
delicious and very clean; Turkish villagers are scru¬ 
pulously careful about their water supply and take great 
care that it should always be fresh and pure. Fetching 
water for use in the houses is a job for the girls and 
women, and some of them can always be seen clustered 
round the fountain, waiting their turn to fill an earthen¬ 
ware pitcher or copper-spouted can. 
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The village women and girls nearly all wear a tradi¬ 
tional dress which varies from district to district. Here 
they wear long frocks of flowered cotton with flounces 
round the hem. They are bare-legged, but have cotton 
trousers under their dresses which come to just below 
the knee; on their feet are slippers, trodden down at 
heel, and on their heads they wear white scarves with 
bead edgings. 

Turkish villagers have a tradition of hospitality, and 
visitors are made very welcome. When you first arrive 
in a Turkish village it is polite and correct to make the 
acquaintance of the Muhtar. He is the headman who 
is elected every three or four years from among the 
wealthier and more senior villagers. The Muhtar of 
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Alahan is a middle-aged man with a kindly sensible 
face. Like most Turks he is not very tall, and he wears 
clothes that are half eastern and half western. His cloth 
cap and dark jacket might easily be seen in Europe, but 
with them he wears the Turkish baggy trousers called 
salvar and round his waist is a coloured sash of woven 
wool. Many of the younger men and boys have stopped 
wearing §alvar nowadays and wear ordinary western 
trousers. 

‘Hoj geldini^J says the Muhtar (pronounced ‘hosh’ 
geldiniz). This is the traditional greeting which means 
‘Welcome,’ or ‘Your coming is happy for us.’ The 
proper reply is ‘Hos buldukd —‘We have found happiness 
here.’ 

Even when the visitors are strangers or foreigners, 
the Muhtar may invite them to stay in his house. The 
Muhtar’s house is one of the bigger ones in the village; 
it has two storeys, the lower one consisting of stables 
and storerooms and backing on to the hillside. The 
guests enter the house through the farmyard, where a 
couple of horses are feeding and where the Muhtar’s 
plough and other farm tools are neatly stowed against 
the wall. To reach the living-quarters they must climb 
the steep wooden steps to a balcony that runs the length 
of the house; the front door is here, and before going 
in the polite visitors take off their shoes. 
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The Turks keep their houses very clean, and do not 
like to wear dusty shoes inside them. They often have 
beautiful carpets or mats on the floor which could easily 
be spoiled. Apart from these brightly coloured woven 
mats, called kilim, the only furniture in the Muhtar’s 
house is a low built-in bench at one end which is also 
covered with kilim and has some large hard bolsters 
on it. This is the place of honour and here the visitors 
sit. The interior walls of the house are plastered with 
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a mixture of clay and earth. There are several windows 
with deep window-sills, and one or two recesses in the 
walls which serve as cupboards for odds and ends. 
Altogether it is a very pleasant, airy, and peaceful room. 

Once the visitors are seated, the ceremony of welcome 
starts again. The Muhtar again shakes hands and says 
‘Hos geldini^J and his sons follow suit. Then the 
Muhtar sits down and talk begins. He asks many 
questions which the guests have to answer as best they 
can. ‘Where do you come from?’ says the Muhtar. 
‘Where are you going to? And why? Have you any 
children? And parents, too, perhaps, at home in 
England? How much money do you earn and who 
pays it to you?’ After a few minutes the Muhtar’s 
wife comes in. She shakes hands too, and murmurs 
‘Hos geldini before going out again. The daughters 
and the younger children do not usually come into the 
main room while there are visitors there, but they can 
be heard whispering outside the door, and sometimes 
a little head will peep in or you will catch a glimpse 
of a flowered skirt through the crack. 

Tea is served in small, curving glasses. It is drunk 
without milk, but with sugar. Turkey grows her own 
tea in the north-east of the country on the Black Sea 
coast. Tobacco is also grown in the north. The tea 
plantations, tobacco fields, and the cigarette factories 
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are owned and run by the Government. There are at 
least twenty different types of cigarette, varying greatly 
in price, quality, strength, and taste. 

With the tea and the cigarettes, friends of the Muhtar 
drop in to welcome the visitors to the village and to talk, 
and the same questions are asked all over again. 

At last, after rather a long wait, it is time for supper. 
First a large sheet is carefully spread on the floor, and 
then a huge, round, copper tray, tinned on the inside, 
is placed in the middle. Each person is given what looks 
like a pile of brown paper which is placed on the tray 
in front of him; this is yufka, the village bread. Yufka 
is made without any yeast, and when it is being made 
the dough is rolled out into round sheets about eighteen 
inches in diameter and as thin as paper. It is then 
cooked for a minute or two on an iron tray over an 
open fire. When it is cooked it is hard and brittle like 
a biscuit, but before being eaten it is sprinkled with 
water. This softens it so that it can be folded up into 
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parcels. Yufka is usually the only bread made in the 
villages, although sometimes there are mud-brick ovens 
in which delicious, brown, yeast bread is baked. 

After the yufka a big bowl of yogourt is brought in and 
placed carefully on the tray. Yogourt is made of milk, 
and is rather like slightly sour cream; it is eaten alone, 
or with sugar, or together with almost any kind of 
food. Then other bowls of food appear; scrambled 
eggs swimming in butter, some stewed chicken in a 
peppery sauce, and a dish of boiled chopped wheat 
(rather like boiled rice), with a big lump of butter on 
the top. Some green peppers and spring onions are 
strewn about on the tray. ‘BuyurunJ says the Muhtar, 
which is the standard invitation to a meal and to many 
other things, and which means more or less ‘Give me 
your commands . 5 

Guests from abroad are usually given wooden spoons 
to eat with, but a Turk makes a little shovel out of a 
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piece of yufka and scoops up the food with that. No 
one has a plate of his own, but all dip into the dishes 
and take what they want. 

The meal takes a long time; one of the sons of the 
house stands in the background with a pitcher and 
brings cups of water to drink when they are needed. 
Except for the Muhtar himself, none of the family eat 
with the guests. Turkish families are very fond of 
each other indeed, but the children are taught to show 
a great deal of respect to their elders. Even when they 
are grown men, sons will very often neither sit down 
nor smoke when their father and his guests are present. 
When the family is alone, however, things are much 
simpler and they generally all sit down together. The 
food, too, is less elaborate; yufka and yogourt are the 
basic foods of the villagers, with some soup, perhaps, 
vegetables and fruit, and sometimes eggs and cheese. 
They eat very little meat. 

The meal is finished with a big bowl of fresh apricots. 
‘Glory be to God,’ says the Muhtar by way of grace 
when he has finished. 

Everything is cleared away, and then one of the boys 
appears carrying a spouted metal jug and a metal basin 
with a strainer over it. He has a towel thrown over 
his shoulder and there is a large piece of soap sitting 
on top of the strainer. He puts the basin on the floor 
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beside each of the guests in turn, 
and pours water over their hands 
so that they may wash. Turks 
always wash in running water and 
never put their hands into the 
basin (indeed, they consider that 
a very dirty thing to do, as the 
water gets dirtier and dirtier as you 
wash in it, so that in the end you 
are just dabbling in dirty water). 
Lastly, a big bottle of scent is 
brought out and a little poured 
into the cupped hands of each guest 
who rub their faces and hair with 
it. 


Then comes the coffee. Until 
comparatively recently a great deal of the famous 
Turkish coffee was drunk. Turkey does not grow coffee 
however, and it is expensive to import, so now there 
is far less of it. Turkish coffee is very sweet, strong 
and thick; each person has only a very little at a time 
out of a tiny cup. 

There are no separate bedrooms in the Turkish village 
house. When it is time for bed, thick quilts padded 
with cotton are brought out from a cupboard and strewn 
on the floor. When there are guests, the main room 
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is left for them and the family make do in the kitchen. 
Light comes from small oil lamps, but they are not used 
for long; like all country people the Turkish villager 
goes to bed early. ‘God give you rest’ is the Turkish 
way of saying ‘Goodnight’. 

It is just as well that they go to bed early in the village, 
because the morning starts for them long before the 
sun has risen. During high summer, when it is very 
hot, some villagers do not go to bed at all at night. If 
they have a journey to make, for instance, they often 
prefer to saddle up their horses and travel all night while 
it is cool and make up their sleep during the follow¬ 
ing day. That is why some foreigners, who do not 
understand the way that they work, tend to think 
that the Turkish villagers are lazy because they see 
them sleeping during the day or sitting idly in village 
tea-houses. 

It is certainly no use to try to sleep late if you are 
staying in a Turkish village. The cocks start to crow 
long before sunrise, the dogs bark, the donkeys bray 
as they are saddled up to take vegetables to market, 
the goats bleat as they wait to be milked, and the carts 
rumble and clatter as they go off to the fields. It is 
much better to get up in the glorious, fresh, pine-scented 
morning and see the mountains standing clear and enor¬ 
mous across the valley. As the day progresses you will 
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see them less clearly, as they become obscured by the 
dust and heat haze. Turks do not eat very much for 
breakfast. A bowl of hot sweetened milk is all a villager 
is likely to want first thing in the morning before going 
off to work, but he will stop at about nine o’clock for 
a meal of yufka with perhaps some cheese and tomatoes, 
and again at mid-day for lunch. 

During term time the children go to school, pattering 
down the dusty unpaved streets of the village, soon 
after they have had their morning bowl of milk. In 
the summer months, however, they have a long holiday. 
Turkish schools have only two terms during the year. 
The winter holiday is during the month of February 
and the summer holiday from mid-June until the end of 
September. There are about sixty children at the school 
at Alahan divided up into five classes, and there is only 
one schoolmaster. This is a primary school, and all 
the local children between the ages of seven and twelve 
must go to it. All schooling is free, but as there is no 
school transport some of the children have to walk 
long distances every day. The problem of transport is 
even greater for children over twelve, as the secondary 
schools are all in towns and although the schooling again 
is free it is very difficult for village children to get to 
them unless their parents have relations or friends with 
whom they can stay. 
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On their way to school the children pass the little 
village tea-house. This has an inner room for use 
during the winter, but in the summer two or three tables 
and some chairs stand outside under a shelter of pine 
branches. Next door is the village shop. Although 
it is not very big, it contains most of the things that 
the villagers need but cannot make or produce for them¬ 
selves. There are sacks of lentils and dried beans in 
the dark recesses of the little room, a big sack of salt 
and another of sugar, and some ground red pepper. 
On one shelf there are glass shades and wicks for oil 
lamps and combs and pocket mirrors, and on another 
packets of tea, cigarettes, and matches. There are also 
cakes of soap and washing-soda, sewing cotton, em¬ 
broidery thread, and little packets of the beads that the 
women sew on to their head-scarves. There is also a 
bolt or two of brightly coloured cotton cloth, but the 
material for most clothes is usually bought in the local 
town. There are several sewing machines in Alahan 
and the women make their own clothes, and clothes for 
the children and shirts for the men. The other men’s 
clothes are made in the tailor’s shop in the town. Pots 
and pans, too, usually made of copper, tinned outside 
and in, must be bought in the town. Nowadays more 
and more things made of plastic are being used in Turkey, 
even in the villages, and women and children often 


wear shoes made of heavy plastic instead of leather 
slippers. 

Almost everything else that the people of Alahan 
eat or use is made or grown by themselves. Each house 
has its vegetable garden where onions, tomatoes, runner 
beans and egg-plants, marrows, cucumbers, and perhaps 
a few potatoes are grown. Most people have a little 
vineyard which produces good grapes right on into 
October or maybe a field of melons; and nearly every¬ 
one has a field or two of wheat from which the flour 
to make yufka is grown, and another of barley for 
fodder. Those who have no land of their own generally 
work for those who have during harvest time, and are 
given in return a sack or two of flour to see them through 
the winter. 

Winters at Alahan are not very long, but they are 
cold and hard. There is often quite a lot of snow, but 
as the main highways are cleared and kept open, Alahan 
is never completely cut off. Other villages in the neigh¬ 
bourhood which do not lie on the main road are often 
snowed up between mid-December and mid-March, and 
even after the snow has melted the unsurfaced village 
roads become a mass of mud in the wet spring weather 
and are impassable for wheeled traffic. By May the 
warm weather begins and the showers become less fre¬ 
quent, and from June until October it is hot and very 


dry. Although the summer days are hot, the nights 
are never intolerably so, for Alahan is high in the moun¬ 
tains and there is nearly always a breeze. This breeze 
is sometimes very refreshing, but it often develops into 
a very strong wind. Then it becomes a real nuisance 
as the land breeze blowing off the plateau to the sea 
funnels and concentrates in the narrow mountain valleys. 
The autumn is sunny but not too hot, and is quite the 
pleasantest season. 

As Alahan is a mountain village, most of the wheat 
and barley fields are steeply sloping, small, and very 
stony. The crop is reaped by hand, with sickles, and 
none of the fields yield a big harvest. To make up for 
this the villagers have two different sets of fields. One 
set is near the village and the crop here ripens and is 
reaped before the end of June. The other set of fields 
is 1,000 or 2,000 feet up the mountain at the yayla , 
the summer camping ground. Every year, after the 
first harvest is over, almost the whole village moves 
up to the yayla and the second harvest begins. Near 
to both the village fields and the yayla fields are the 
barman , the threshing floors. A harm an is a hard- 
stamped, sun-baked, circular earthen platform, which 
is often built up with stones on its outer edge, especially 
in the mountains where flat ground is hard to find. A 
ring of cut corn is placed on the edge of the harman 
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and round and round in the centre trots a horse, pulling 
a sort of sledge made of wood behind him. A man 
stands on the sledge holding the reins, and on the under- 
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side of the sledge sharp flints are let into the wood. The 
corn from the ring is tossed into the middle and as the 
heavy sledge goes over it the flints chop it up. When 
all is chopped it is tossed into the air for winnowing. 
The wind blows away the light chaff and the heavy 
grain falls to the ground. The grain is then put into 
sacks and taken off to the water-mill to be ground into 
flour. The mill is some distance away in a high valley. 
It serves several villages and the miller lives there only 
during the summer months. 

As soon as the first harvest is finished the villagers of 
Alahan begin to think about the move up to the yayla. 
The children have finished their summer term by now, 
and the whole family helps to prepare everything for 
the camp. First the tents must be inspected and re¬ 
paired. These are made by the women, who weave 
them from black goat hair on very primitive upright 
looms; the fabric is very coarse and scratchy but it is 
very strong, and the natural oil of the goat hair makes 
it waterproof. Kilim are made on the same sort of 
loom, but in their case 
the fabric is not so 
coarse and it is inter¬ 
woven with sheep’s 
wool dyed in bright 
colours; the patterns ^ 
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are traditional and very intricate. 
As Turkish villagers use hardly 
any furniture, it is very easy to 
pack up almost the entire contents of a house and 
take them up to the yayla. Everything is stowed 
away in big woven sacks and saddlebags which, like the 
kilim, are decorated with bright patterns. Then the 
donkeys and the mules are loaded up (the path is too 
steep and too narrow for carts), and the whole family 
or several families together set off up the mountain. 
Once at the yayla they stay there for several months 
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and during this period they get in the second harvest. 
About every week or so, however, one member of each 
family comes down to the almost deserted village to 
see that everything is all right and to collect fresh vege¬ 
tables and fruit from the garden. The garden has to 
be watered and this is done very systematically by 
channelling the overflow from each of the various 
fountains in turn to all the different gardens and vine¬ 
yards. The villager whose turn it is to have water 
must come down from the yayla and build up the little 
dams for his own channel and wait until his garden 
is thoroughly soaked. In the meanwhile he fills up 
the saddlebags on his donkey with enough egg-plants 
and tomatoes, green peppers, grapes, figs, and melons 
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to keep the family going for the next week. There 
are no vegetable gardens up in the yayla. 

Life in the yayla is free and delightful and, even 
though they have to work hard at the second harvest, 
all the villagers regard it as their summer holiday. The 
black tent cloths are spread on wooden hoops and 
securely fastened to the ground to keep them safe during 
the high winds. They also build little walls of stone 
round them for the same purpose. All the animals 
—the chickens, dogs, donkeys, horses, and goats—move 
with the family. Goats are the villagers’ most useful 
animals, as they can live where cows and sheep cannot, 
and they produce all the milk, butter, and cheese that 
is eaten as well as providing the long strong goat hair 
which is woven into cloth for the tents, kilim, and 
saddlebags. Although each villager owns his own 
goats, all the village goats graze together in the charge 
of a goatherd. The goatherds are often young boys 
or children who spend long days on the mountainside 
scrambling up and down the rocks and through the 
bushes almost as nimbly as the goats themselves. 

Although the goats are such useful animals for the 
villagers, they are very unpopular with the Turkish 
Government Forestry officials, as they eat the young 
shoots and leaves of the trees and bushes on the moun¬ 
tainsides. All the forests in Turkey are in the charge 
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of the Government, and here in the Taurus Mountains 
the foresters must work hard all the year round looking 
after the trees. If you ask them who are their greatest 
enemies, they will say ‘Forest fires and the goats’. They 
will also add that it is absolutely forbidden for anyone 
except themselves to cut down trees. If too many trees 
are cut, the undergrowth dries up in the hot summer 
sun and in winter frosts form great cracks in the loose 
surface earth which, without roots to bind it together, 
washes down the steep hillsides during the spring rains. 
The green mountains could soon become barren desert 
crags if they were left unattended. 

The village of Alahan is one of two or three important 
forestry posts in the district. A District Director lives 
there with a clerk and three or four foresters working 
under him. All the forestry posts are linked by field 
telephone and a very careful watch is kept, during the 
summer time, for forest fires. If fire breaks out, all 
the foresters in the district are alerted at once and come 
as soon as they can to put it out. In addition to being 
prepared for emergencies such as this, however, the 
foresters have much routine work to do. The pine 
trees must be tapped for resin. Cuts are made in the 
bark and little earthenware pots are attached to the 
trees below these cuts. The resin slowly trickles into 
these pots, and, after some weeks they are collected 
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and taken to Alahan where the resin is weighed, put 
into barrels, and sent off by lorry. Resin is used in 
some medicines, and also for making glues and varnishes. 

Such tree felling as the District Director considers 
safe is done during the summer, and the timber cut is 
either used for Government enterprises or sold to private 
buyers. The felling is not done by the foresters them¬ 
selves but by the woodcutter families who live in the 
mountains in summer. These families work as units 
under contract to the Forestry Department. They are 
quiet, shy people who work extremely hard, men, wo¬ 
men, and children alike, cutting and carrying timber. 
They live in goat-hair tents like those in the yayla; in 
winter they take their camps down to the warmer climate 
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of the coast. The women of the woodcutter families 
wear most elaborate and colourful clothes. Little round 
caps with strings of coins across the forehead and se¬ 
cured with a white head-scarf; flounced flowered dresses 
kilted up into a wide sash and worn over baggy chintz 
trousers, and high red leather boots. The men’s clothes 
are much duller, being much like an ordinary villager’s, 
but they too wear high boots made of black leather. 
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Life for the villagers at Alahan is hard and healthy. 
Their main problem is how to find enough money to 
buy the few necessities that they cannot make or grow. 
Everyone takes his surplus fruit and vegetables to 
market in the nearest town, but sometimes there is not 
much left over to sell, and what there is does not bring 
in much money. Sometimes there is road construc¬ 
tion going on, or a new fountain or a new mosque may 
be built in the village, and then the villagers can earn 
some cash by working as labourers for a month or two. 
But they do not really earn enough in this way to give 
them security from want. If the winter is long and 
hard, they are likely to be rather hungry before the 
spring crops have grown. 

Despite the fear of hunger and poverty, the villagers 
of Alahan are honest and on the whole fairly contented 
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people, and very generous to strangers. Visitors usually 
enjoy their stay, and when they leave find it easy to do 
as the traditional Turkish farewell bids them —‘Giile 
Giile 7 : ‘Go on your way smiling.’ 
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Alahan, although the name exists, is not a real 
village, but is typical of many villages in the 
Taurus region of Southern Turkey. 
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